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The following Catalogues may be had Gratis and Post-free :— 
1. MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS NEWLY AND STRONGLY BOUND, 
In Half-Roan, for Public Institutions. 


3. MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF SETS OF WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Bound in Half-Roan, Half-Persian, or Half-Morocco. 


4. MUDIE’S CATALUGUE OF BOOKS IN ALL KINDS OF ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, and Private Libraries. 
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WANTED, LADY, competent to TEACH 


ENGLIS't in Ss ior aud Jani r Cambridge Local Examination 
Cla-ses in Ladies’ Colles ave Tostitutios, Durbin. Natal. Age about 0. 
Dhewnhaw or certifi aed ledy with collegiate train ng preterred, teaching 
power indispensable. Salary (non-r sidest) £150 a year, to increase, 
Pess ge moves advacced vu conditious,—Applicstions, with te-timouials, 


to be ant op or bifore November 10th, to R, D, CLARK, keq, 11, Derby 
Villas, Forest Hill, London, S.B. 


A HIGHLY TALENTED LADY CORRE- 


SPONDENT living in Varis OFFERS her SERVICES to PUB- 
LISHERS, — Specimens avd particulars at the “ DRawineG-Room” 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 54, Junction-road, N. 


ay ANTED, a Situation as ASSISTANT 
LIBR ciate to G. SOMERVILLE LAURIE, 77, Brails ord 
oad, Krixtou, 5 W. 








MIDDLESEX COUNTY RECORD 
a 


SOCIETY, 





Preside nt— 4 
The Right Honourable VI7COUNT ENFIELD, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Middlesex. 
Hon. Tre surer— 
Sir HENRY WILUAM GorDoN. K.C.8., 68, Elm Park-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Hon. Secretary— 
BASIL WoODD &MITH, Esq., Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
Hon. Assistant-Secretary— 
E. W. BEAL, Esq , M.A., Sessions House, Clerkenwell. 
This Society has been formed for the purpose of publishing the more 
interesting portions of the fale yd nowagens va 4 gy which have 
nm array and calendared by order of the Justices, 
a Se . happy to report that Mr, CORDY JEAFFRESON is 
engeged in Fditing the first two volumes of the Society’s Public«tioas, 
whier it is intended shall de 1 with the Ree rds from their commencement 
in 1532 t. the -nd of the Reign of James I. 
The first volume will be published at the end of the present year, and 
the second shortly afierward-. 
The Honorary - ecr.t .ries will be heppy to furnish any information, or to 
receive the Names of Donors or Subscrib rs. 


, ’ 
Me: DANNREUTHER’S PROGRAMMES 
pt, SIXTEENTH SERIES. 

THURSDAY EVENINGS— 

NOVEMBER 5th.—F. Gernsheim—Op. 47, Quartet No.3 in F, for Piano 
and Strings. Brahbms—Op. 91, Two Songs for Contralto, with Viola 
Obbligato (New). Beethoven—Op. 106, Sonato in B flat, for Pian Solo. 
Schumann—Op. 63, Trio in D minor. 

NOVEMBER 19th.—A. DvorAk—Op. 23, Quartet in D, Songs. Schumann 
—Op. 105, Sonata in A minor, for Piauo and Violin. Brahms—Op. 87, 
Trio in C. 

DECEMBER 3ri.—Wilhelm Weckbeckcr—Op. 2, Trio in F minor (New)* 
C. Hubert H. Harry—Sonata in A, for Piano aud Violoncello, Songs. 
Beethoveu—Op. 97, Trio in B flat. 

DECEMBER 17th.—C. Hubert H. Parry—Quintet in E flat, for Strings 
(Revised), Schumann—Op. 17, Phantasie in «', for Piauo Solo, Songs. 
Bach—Concerto in F minor, for ** Clavier ” with Strings. 

Violin—Mr. H. Holmes, Mr. Grimson, Herr Kummer. Viola—Mr. A. 
Gibsen, Mr. Ellis Roberts. Violoncello—Mr. C. Ould. Pianoforte—Mr. 
Davvreuther. Vocalists—Miss Auna Willams, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Utto 
Fischer. 





Subscription to the Series, One Guinea. 





Library _and Medallions of the late Rev. H. A. J. Munro, 
Litt. Doct., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


al . 

N ESSRS. JOHN SWAN & SON will 

SELL by AUCTION at their RUOMWS, 19, SIDNEY STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, on MONDAY, NOVEMBSR 16TH, and Four Foliowing Days, 
at i2 o'clock precisely, the Valuable ond Important LIBKAKY of 
CLASSICAL and PHILULUGICAL aud MI-CELLANtOUS BOOKS, and 
TWELVE MEDALLION PURIKAITS of the TWELVE CZSAKS in 
White Marble, the property of the late Kev, H, A, J, MUNRO, Litt, Doctor 
and Seuior Feilow of Trinity Colege, Cambridge, 

Catalogues in preparation, 


Pall-mall.—A collection of Pictures of the Early Italian 
school, English portraits,and Dutch pictures, to be Sold, 
by direction of the Exccutors of a yentleman deceased, 


Je a 7 Tk 
WN ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

for SALE by AUCTION, at he GaLLERY, 51, PALL MALL, on 
WEES: At NEXT, the 4th NOVEMBER, ai 1 o'clock proc:sely, vy uirec- 
tion of the Executors of a gentleman deceased, the CULLEUTION, in- 
cluding important and highly interesting works ascribed to Fil:ppo Lippi, 
M. Palma, 1530, Sebastian del Piombo, Andrea del Sarto, Bartholo.weus 
Vivarinus, 1452, and othcrs of the Early Italian school ; portraits attributed 
to Sir Peter Lely, Sr Godirey Kucller, T. Fripe, and Hudson; a few 
pictures of the Dutch school, some Italian carved oak frames, an Old 
Exvglish carved chest, Shcra.on tall clock, &c. 


May Le viewed Monday and Tuesday next, and catalogues had, 54, Pall- 
mall. 








AN M.A. Cambridge, and B.Sc. Lond., both 


experivnced teachers, PKBVAKE CANDIDATES tor MATKICULA- 
TION at Loudon, tre iminary Legal and Medical, aud Sandhurst.—W, D., 
No, 8, Park-street, N. Ww. 


‘(ORRESPONDENCE CLASSES for 


STULENTS prevaring for Examination. A Free Library in con- 
nection.— Apply M. HEWETT, ** Cambridge Examiner” Office, 405, Oxford- 
street, W. 


TNO PUBLIC and FREE LIBRARIES.— 


Send List of Kooks wanting to be filled up to G. SOMERVILLE, 
77, Brailstord-road, Brixton, 8.W. 








ANTED, BOOKBUYERS, more es- 


pecially for DICKENS avd «RLUIKSHANK.—Apply to GEorGE 
SOMERVILLE, 77, Braslsiord-road, Brixton, S.w. 


myo PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, and 


AUTHO:.S.—A GENTLEWOWAN, with seventeen years’ experience 
in a Newspaper Office, desires LIFERAKY EMPLOYMENT, Free Corres- 
pendent, accustomed to organisation and supervision of work, Press 

I + 


Writing, P » Index Comy i &c,—K., 59, King Henry's- 
road, N.W. 


N ARMY SURGEON of great experience 


desires immediately to employ his leave, which will extend over 
nearly Feur Months, in taking CHARGE of an INVALID LADY or 
GENTLEMAN, either at home or abrond. Tho highest references given. 
Pleasant companionship more an object than terms.—Address Z., May's, 
159, Piccadilly, 


7 UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HUSK. Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambriage, 
receives TWi.LVr. Pupils, First-class general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholars..ips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas. 




















rJHE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 


_—_— 


ELDER PROFESSOR OF OSMBRATIOS AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP, 
Salary £300 per annum, The Appointment will be for a term of five years, 
subject to renewal at the discretion of the Council. Salary will date from 
the Ist March, 1886, and the Drofessor will be expected to enter on his 
duties on that date, An allowance will be made for travelling expenses. 
Applications, with testimonials, should reach Sir ARTHUR BLYTH, K.C.M.G. 
Agent-General for South Australia, 8, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 
London, 5,W., uot later than the IsT DECEMBER, 1885. 





With Three Copper-piates, 2s, 6d., Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P, G, HAMERTON. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 
WINDSOR.—XI. By W.1I, LOFTIE. With Iliustrations, 
PORCH of ST. MARY the VIRGIN, OXFORD. By I, PENNELL. 


THE INFLUENCE of the MENDICLANT ORDERS upon the REVIVAL of 
ART.—IV. Dominican Pictures. By W. M, CONWAY, With Lius- 
trations. 


FE, BURNE JONES, A.R.A. By F,G, STEPHENS, With Illustrations. 
ART CHRONICLE, 


London; SEELEY & Co., Es-ex-street, Strand. 
And all Booksellers, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 196, for NOVEMBER, 
1. LAST WORDS of MAKK PATTISON. 
2. LITERATURE of EDUCATIUN, By F. Storr. 
3. FRENCH SCHOOLS for ENGLISH STUDENTS, 
4, POETRY: * Rome in i878.” By the lon, Mrs, TOLLEMACHE. 
5. NEW ZEALAND LETTER, 
6. RECENT LONDON UMVERKSITY MATRICULATION PAPERS. 
fe 
8. 
9. 
0. 





OCCASIUNAL NOTES ; Correspondence. 
THE TEACHERS’ GUILD ; Froebel Society, 
REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 
TRANSLATION PRIZE and EXTRA PRIZE, 
Price 6d., per post 7d. 
Offices : 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 


1 





Now ready, for NOVEMBER, price Is, 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by Rev. W, K. NICOLL, M.A, 
CONTENTS. -s 
MESSIANIC PSALMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Irof. B. B. WaR- 
FIELD, D.D. 


BLAISE vASCAL. By Right Hon, LORD MONCREIFF. 
THE KEVISED VERSION of the OULD TESTAMENT. A Critical Es'i- 
mate.—IV. By Revs. A. C, JENNINGS, M.A., and W, H. Lowg, M.A. 
THE EPISTLE to the COLOSSIANS. By Rev. ALEX. MaciarEn, D.D. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. By Prof. F. GopeT, D.D. 
DR. MOMMSEN on the NERONIAN REFERENCE of the APOCALYPSE, 
and on the “ ITALA,” By Prof. W. P. Dickson, D.v, 
DR. M. M. KALISCH. By Kev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D, 
BREVIA. By Prof. STOKEes, Dr. CHEYNE, and the EDITOR. 
London ; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 








—$$— 


Price 64, 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For NOVEMBER. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Chapters XXXIX.—XLIII. 
CURIOSITIES of POISONS. 
OLD TINDER-BvXES. By AN OLD Fogger. 
THE STUPID COUPLE: an Atlantic Episode, 
THE TEHUANTEPEC SHIP-RAILWAY. 
A LITILE TOAD-LORE. 
NORSKE FARMS and FARMERS. 
FLOWERS as NATIONAL and PARTY EMBLEMS. 
ARIZUNA DAN. 1 Two Chapters, 
SLEEP-WALKING FREAKS, 
AN INCIDENT in a NATIVE REGIMENT. 
AMUNG the SINAI MUUNTAINS, 
CHOLERA: Cuan it be Prevented by Inoculation ? 
AMERI: AN BOOK-PIRACY, 
THE PRUFESSIONAL SHARPER, By AN OLD Hanp, 
HOME-NURSING, By A Lapy, Infection. 
COLUNIAL TRAINING for GENTLEMEN'S SONS. 
SHARP SAYINGS. 
THE VALUE of SUNSHINE. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS and CASUALTIES. 
THE STORY of LAND, 
CURIOUS SUPERSTITION in SUTHERLAND. 
THE KNAVE of DIAMONDS. 
PRESERVED MILK. 
THE MONTH: Science and Art. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
INVENTIONS, 
POETICAL PIECES. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No, 841.—-NOVEMBER, 1885.——2s, 6¢, 








CONTENTS. 
THE DUTY OF THE NEW ELECTORATE. 
THE CRACK OF DOOM,—Pakt IV, 
DANIEL FOSQUE, 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL,—Part VIIL 
SELKIRK AFTER FLODDEN, By J. B. SELEIRKE. 
THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 
SOME FRENCH POETS, 
A SCOTCH PH} SICIAN. 


WHY WE CANNOT TRUST ANOTHER GLADSTONE GOVERN- 
MENT. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sone, Edinburgh and London, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For NOVEMBER, 1885. 2s, 6d, 
DAWN of CREATION and of WORSHIP. By the Right Hon, W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.Y’. 


IRISH WRUNGS and ENGLISH REMEDIES ; a Statement of Facts. By 
RK. BaRRY u'BRIEN, 


S5IR HERBERT STEWART'S DESERT MARCH. By DovGtas Dawsoy, 
ieutenant Colustr-am Guards. 


STATE CHRISTIANITY and the FRENCH ELECTIONS, By WILLIAM 
HeNRY HURLBERT. 


DISESTAbLISHMENT in WALES, By the Right Hon, GEORGE OSBORNE 
MoxkGay, M P. 


THE RESTURATION of WESTMINSTER HALL. By JAMES FERGUSSON. 


SUME EXPERIENCES of WORK in an EAST-END DISTRICT. By the 
COUNTESS CuWPER. 


FUREIGN OPINIONS on PEASANT PROPERTIES, By LAapY VERNEY, 
FREE SCHOOLS, By the Right H »n, LoRD NoRTon, 


THE COUP @ETiT in EASTERN RUOULMELIA: a Narrative. By 
Ev@aR WHI11AKER 


THE RA. ICaLS and SUCIALISM, By H, M. HyypMan, 
THE VUTE of a MUDERATE LIBt RAL. By k>Wakp Dicey. 
London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 








M outhly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 
THE GENERAL ELECTION in FRANCE. By JULES Simoy, 


T -— oo of ANTS, BEES, aud WASP3. By Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, 
urt., MP, 


THE CROFTERS' CRY for MORE LAND, By J. ALLANSON PICTON, MP. 
OBSTRUCTION to LAND REFORM, By WILLIAM E. BEAn. 
CATHOLICISM and REASON, By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH in the VILLAGE. By W. H, CROWHUBST. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE. By J. D. DOUGALL, 
FAITH-HEALING, By WALTER Moxoy, M.D. 
ULSTER and IRELAND. By T. M. HEALY, M.P. 
THE POSITION of GREECE in the PRESENT CRISIS, By A GREEK 
STATESMAN. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS— 

I. FICTION, By JULIA WEDGWOOD, 

Il. GENERAL LITERALURE, 
London : ISBISTER & CO. (LIMITED), 56, Ludgate-hill, F.C. 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 


BAGLISH ETCHINGS for NoveusEE 


(Part LIV.) contains a new Portrait, executed in dry point, from 
life, by G, BARNETT SMITH, of 
LORD TENNYSON, 
The other Plates in this Part are : 
Ludlow Castle from the Teme, by S. LI, Baker. 
The Port of London, by Herbert Marsball, k, W.S. 


—_—_—_——w 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLB, & Rivixertor. 
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‘THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 


SOCIETY’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








Just published, price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL, 
With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 
With a Map and 127 Illustrations, engraved by E. Wuymrrr, R. Taytor, Pzanrson, and others. 


“ One of the most charming books on Norway that has appeared for along time. It is thoroughly creditable 
to all concerned in its production, and well deserves to be one of the successes of the season.”— Academy. 

« The illustrations to the present work show no decline from the hign standard of excellence attained in the 
former volumes of this Pen and Pencil Series.” — Morning Post. 

“ An extremely well got-up, handsome, and useful book for a present.”—Scotsman. 








NEW LIVES OF OUR LORD. MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


THE LIFE of LIVES: or, the Story of Jesus 
of Nazareth in its Earliest Form, according to St. | 
Matthew. By Rev. W.8. LEWIS, M.A., Author 
of “The Great Problem; or Christianity as it is,” | 
&c. Crown vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE 





Adventure in New Guineas.” 
8vo, 5s., cloth boards. } 


Specially de- | 

signed for Thoughtful Young Men and Women. 
ith many Fine Engravings, Crown §8vo, 5s., | 
cloth, bevelled boards. 


the chief Mission Stations in the Madras Presi- 
| dency. By Mrs. MURRAY MITCHELL, Author 
* be India, a Missionary’s Wife among the Wild 
REC ENT BIOGRA PHY many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63., cloth boards. 

TORN Weer er ie ENGLISH | MADAGASCAR and FRANCE. With some 


Account of the Island, its People, its Resources and 
PRECURSORS. By Professor LECHLER, | Development. By GEORGE A. SHAW 
| 


D.D., of the University of Leipsic. Translate London Mission, Tamatave. With many Illustra- 
from the German by PETER LORIMER. D.D. | tions anda Map.’ Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth beeode. 


— pd ee eee With . a A a and . every way satisfactory —- 
jupplemen’ pter on @ Successors Of | thorough alike in its history, its sociolo and its 
Wycliffe by 8S. G. GREEN, D.D. Portrait and | natural science.”—Spectator. rs . sy: 


Tilustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. §&s., 

cloth boards. AMONG the MONGOLS. By the Rev. 
JAMES GILMOUR, M.A. (of Peking). With Ma 

SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE, one . Engravings. Demy 8svo, 6s., clot’ 
Luther, Calvin, Farel, Melancthon, Rollock. Wy- “Th A — . ‘ hich th 
cliffe, Anselm, Wesley, Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, | ..54 Pid org in in the qniet way in whic e 
s 'y tells of his life in Tartar tents, of the 
and John Hus, 18. 6d., cloth. long rides across the grassy plain, and of the daily life 


Peewee’ oy ne nal yooh Clerir Me of the nomads among whom he passed - many years.” 
Sortnightly £vrew. 


Paul Rabaut, Augustine, Erasmus, Latimer,Cowper, ‘ : . ‘ - - ; 
Tyndale, Baxter, Dr. Bugenhagen, Sir David B: We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour’s racy book.” 


ster, and William Carey. is. 6d., cloth. _ 
CHRYSOSTOM, THE LIFE and TIMES of. 
By Rev. R. WHELER BUSH, M.A., F.R.GS., | 
Author of “St. Augustine: his Life and Times.” | 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. | 
AUGUSTINE: his Life and Times. By the 


Rev. R. WHELER BUSH, M.A., Rector of St. 
Alphage, London Wall. Crown &vo, 3s. 
Ss. 


ot Port Moresby, and W. WYATT GILL, B.A. 
With Map and Illustrations, 
boards, 

* The volume is so brightly written that it is more in- 
teresting than many a novel; while its information is 
so full, so varied, and so valuable, that it must rank as 
é6d., cloth | the standard work on the subject.” —Noncorformist, 


THE ANECDOTE SERIES. | FALSE SYSTEMS OF RELIGION, 
‘ J ublished. 
GORDON ANECDOTES: a Sketch of the | urDUISM PAST and PRESENT. By J. 


lustrations of the Character, of 
a ee Gordon, RE. “By Dr. MACAULAY. MURRAY MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. With an 
account of Recent Hindu Reformers, and a brief 


. 6d., ¢ ds. 7 = 
1s. 6d. cloth boards comparison between Hinduism and Christianity. 


LUTHER ANECDOTES: Memorable Say- Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth boards. 
ings and Doings of Martin Luther. Gathered from Dr. Murray Mitchell is well known as an authority on 
his Books, Letters, and History, and Illustrating | the Hindu religious system, and in this volume he 
his Life and Work. By Dr. MACAULAY. With | gives a clear and interesting accouat of the beliefs and 
Ilustrations, Crown 8vo, 1s.6d., cloth boards. practices of Hinduism, paying special attention to the 

‘ efforts of modern reformers. 

WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by BUDDHISM PAST and PRESENT. B 
the Rev. 8.G@. GREEN, D.D. ‘With Illustrations. : an Ni. DY 
1s. 6d., cloth boards. SR Rov. 3 ma. perooes. p>. La Bishop 

s) ngoon. rown 8vo, 3s., clot oards, 

WESLEY ANECDOTES. By John Telford, “Dr. Titcomb has seen Bucidhism at close quarters, 
B.A. With a Portrait and Illustrations. 1s. 6d., and has had —— of estimating its value as a 
cloth boards factor in human life from practical experience. He has 

x rd compressea within the limits of a quite moderate-sized 

NEW STORY BOOKS volume a great mass of information.’’—Spectator. 

. 


REAPING the WHIRLWIND: a Story of | MAHOMET and ISLAM: a Sketch of the 
Three Lives. Vol. VII. of the “Sunflower Series” rophet’s Life from original sources, and a brief 
of Books for Young Ladies. 3s. 6d., cloth. —— of ae gion. By Sir WILLTAM MUIR, 


K.C.8.1., LL 
THE KING’S SERVICE: a Story of the 
Thirty Years War. By the AUTHOR of “ THE 
SPANISH BROTHERS,” &c With many Iilus- 
trations. Imp. 16mo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 
UNCLE ROGER; or, a Summer of Sur- 
prises. By Miss E. EVERETT GREEN, Author 
of “The M of Lydgate Priory.” With Illus- 
trations. Imp. 16mo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE MASTER’S LIKENESS. By Joseph 
JOHNSON, Author of “Uncle Ben’s Stories.” 
Illustrated. Imp. 16mo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Crown 8vo, 63., cloth 





trations aud Map. Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth boards. 
“A précis of the author's larger works, but it is a précis 

done by the author, which makes all the difference.’ 
Saturday Review. 


ROMANISM: a Doctrinal and Historical 
Examination of the Creed of Pope Pius 1V. By the 
Rev. Canon JENKINS, M.A. 5s., cloth boards 

* Will commend itself for its clear style and pungent 
criticism on the cardinal errors of the Church of Rome. 

It is a book which ought to be in the hands of every- 














by the Reformation.” —IJrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


| 
JOTTINGS from the PACIFIC. By the | 


iE RE pon J ESUS CHRIST the |IN SOUTHERN INDIA: a Visit to some of | 


| 


s of South Bengal,’ &c. With a Map and | 


~ F.Z8., | 








Academy. | jects about which they several 
WORK and ADVENTURE in NEW) 
GUINEA, 1877 to 1885. By JAMES CHALMERS, | 





body called to deal with the great controversy created 


ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS, 
BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 


and _ Pencil. With numerous fine Engravings by 
E. Whymper, from Sketches by the Marquis of 
Lorne, Sydney Hall, and others, forming a hand- 
some volume for the drawing-room table. Imperial 
Svo, 8s., extra cloth boards, gilt; or 25s., bound in 
morocco elegant. 


“It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere 
ornament of the drawing-room table. It will un- 
doubtedly answer this purpose, and give a pleasing 
occupation to any who may listlessly turn over its 
leaves. But to the reader who takes it more seriously, 
it will convey also a large amount of solid information.” 

Guardian, 
New Edition, profusely illustrated. 


| 
Rev. W. WYATT GILL. B.A., Author of ‘Life in | PICTURES. i 
the Southern Isles,” and Joint-Author of“ Work and | SEA iy a ye 


Illustrated. Crown | 


Pencil. By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of * The 
Leisure Hour,” &c. Containing the Sea in Poetry, 
bin pny Geography of the Sea, the Sea in History, 
and the Harvest of theSea. 8s.,in handsome cloth ; 
or 25s., in morocco elegant. 
Mr. RUSKIN says: “ This beautiful book is by far the 
best I have ever seen on its subject, and will be a most 
precious gift- book for me.” 


Recently published. 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. By Dr.S.G. 


GREEN, Author of “German Pictures,” “ French 
Pictures,” &c. Profusely Illustrated. 8s., hand- 
some cloth; or 25s., morocco elegant. 
“Tt contains a number of admirable illustrations» 


| brought together by means of a text which is always 
| brightly written. 


This volume will be prized in Scot- 
land as an evidence of what Scotland is, and out of 
Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of 
scenery of singular beauty.”—Svotsman. 





BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


“ The volumes which the Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society is issuing under the above title fully 
deserve success. Most of them have been entrusted to 
scholars who have a special ————- with the sub- 

y treat.””—Athenaeum. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE DWELLERS on the NILE: Chapters 
on the Life, Literature, History, and Customs of 


Ancient Egypt. By E.A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., 
Assistant in Department of Oriental Anti juities, 


| British Museum. With many Illustrations. Crown 


8vo, 3s., cloth boards. 


ASSYRIA: its Princes, Priests, and People. 
| By A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., M.A., Deputy Professor 
of Comparative Philology, Oxford; Author of 
“Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” 
* Popular Introduction to Ezra. Nehemiah, and 
Esther,” &c. Illustrated. 3s., cloth boards, 


EGYPT and SYRIA: their Physical Features 
in relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. DAW- 
SON, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, F.G.S.,. 
F.R.S.; Author of * The Chain of Life in Geological 
Time,” &c. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s., cloth boards. 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


By Eminent Writers on Subjects of Christian Evidence, 
Doctrine, and Morals. 


The First Series is now_complete in 6 vols., 2s. 6d. 
=. cloth boards. Each Volume contains Six of the 
racts. 


SECOND SERIES, now ready, 4d. each, in cover. 


|No.37—THE CHRIST of the GOSPELS: 
} a Religious Study. By HENRI MEYER, D.D. 

















D., D.C.L.. formerly Lieut.-Governor | 


of the North-West Provinces of India. With Illus- | No. 38. FE RDINAND CHRISTIAN 


AUR, and his Theory of the Origin of Christianity 
| and of the New 'lestament Writiugs. By the Rev. 
| A. B. BRUCE. D D., Author of “ ‘fhe Training of 

the Twelve,” &c. 


No. 39.—MAN, Physiologically Considered. 
By ALEX. MACALISTER, M.A., M.D., Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 


No. 40.—UTILITARIANISM: an Illogical 


and Irreligious Theory of Morals. By the Rev. 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 


B O O KS FO R E VE RY B O DY { Please write for the Society’s Illustrated List of Books for Pre- 


sentation and the Selected and Descriptive List of Books, 





LONDON : 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ENGLISH PROSE. 





NOTICE. — Mr. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S 


“¢ SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE,” from MALORY 
to MACAULAY, with an Introductory Essay on Prose Style, ts just 


? 
ready. 
cloth, 12s.; vellum, 15s. 


Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment or 


* * Fifty copies numbered and signed have been printed on Large Paper. 
Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 





NOTICE.— The new volume in this Series on 
‘“ ANTHROPOID APES,” by Proressor Harrmann, with Sixty- 


three Illustrations, is now ready, price 5s. 
Loxvon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





VIOLET FANE’S NEW NOVEL 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THRO’ LOVE and WA&. 


The Adventures of a Savage,’’ &c. 
Lonpon : 


By Violet Fane, Author of ‘‘Sophy; or, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUNLISHERS, 13, GREAT ManLponovcH Srreet. 








VERE FOSTER’S 
Water-Colour Drawing Books. 


Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil 
illustrstions, and full Practical Instructions for Drawing and Painting. 

The TIMES says :—‘* We can strongly recommend the scries to young 
students, 





Painting for Beginners. First Stage, 
Teaching the Use of One Colour. By J, CALLOW. In Three Parts, 
Ato, 6d. exch; or 1 vol., cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Painting for Beginners, Second Stage, 


Teaching the Use of Seven Colours, By J, CALLOW. In Six Parts, 
6d. exch ; or 1 vol., cluth, 4s, 


Simple Lessons in Landscape Painting. 


By VARIOUS ARTISTS, In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each; or 1 vol., 
cloth, 3s. 


Simple Lessons in Marine Painting. 


2 ae DUNCAN. In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each; or in 1 vol., 
oth, 3s. 


Simple Lessons in Flower Painting. 
— ARTISTs, In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each; or in 1 vol., 


Advanced Studies of Flower Painting. 
na” HANBURY, In Six Parts, 4to, 1s. each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 


Studies of Trees. By J. Needham. In 


ao a Parts, 4to, 1s. each ; or First Series, cloth, 5s.; Second Series, 
cloth, 


Easy Studies in Water-Oolour Painting. 


By K. P. LEITCH and J, CALLOW. In Three Parts, 4to, 1s. 6d. each ; 
or in 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 


Sketches in Water Colours. By T. M. 
RI HARD:ON, R. P. LEITCH, J. A. HOUSTON, T. L. ROWBOTHAM, 


E, |) UNCAN, aud J. NEEDHAM. lo Toree Paris, 4to, ls. 6d. each ; or 
1 vol., cloth, 6s, 


Illuminating: Nine Examples in Colours 
and Gold of Ancient Illuminating, With numerous I!lustratiors in 
Outlioae, Historical Notes, and full Descriptions aud Ius:ructions, by the 
yw Yt _—- B. A., F.8.A. In Four Parts, 4to, 1s. each ; or 





*.* Detailed Lists post-free on application. 





London: Bracxte & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


Just published, 4to, price 2is, 


NABATAISCHE INSCHRIFTEN aus 


ARABIEN. Von JuLivs EvuTING. Heriusgegeben mit Unter- 
silitzung der Kiniglich-l'reussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Twenty-nine Photogr. Plates. 4to, boards, price 24s. 


Berlin : Remerr, London; WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 








Just published, crown 8vo, vellum, 148 pp., 4s. 6d. 


(UNDERCURRENT and AFTER-GLOW : 


an Elegy of England. By MAURICE ARDEN. 
** New and original poetic power.” — Guardian. 
** Philosophy impregnated with poetic feeling.” "—Literary World. 
London: G, BELL & SONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 
Clifton; J, BAKER & SON. 





ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 922, price 10s., half-bound. 


HRONICLES of the REIGNS of 


STEPHEN, HENRY IL, and RICHARD I, Edited from Manu- 
scripts by RICHARD HOWL«TT,. of the Middle Temple, Bxrrister-at-Law, 
Vol. i. —Contents: 1. The Fifth Book of the “‘ Historia Rerum Angli- 
caruem” of William of Newburgh. 2. A Continuation of William of New- 
burgh’s History to A.D, 1298, 3. The ‘Draco Normannicus” of Etienne 
de Rouen, 

London: Lonewians & Co. and TRUBNER & Co. oe : PARKER & 
Co, Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co, Edinburgh : & C, BLACK 
and DOUGLAS & FOULIS, Dublin: A. THOM & Co., Limited. 





Royal 8vo, pp. vi.—276, cloth, price 21s, 


[HE RACES of BRITAIN. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO 

THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
With Mups, Plates, and Tables, 
By JOHN BEDDOE, MD., F.RS., 

FEx-President of the Anthropological Society of London and of the British 
Naturalists’ Society ; Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris ; Corresponding Member of the Anthropological Society of Berlin; 
Honorary Member of the Anthropological Societies of Brussels and of Wash- 
ington, and of the Philosophical! Institute of Bath. 

This Work is « d: scription of the distinctive physical and other charac- 
teristics of the different nationalities which have entered into the couposi- 
tion of the British people. 

Bristol ;: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: TRUBNER & Co. 





(Now ready, price One Shilling, demy 8vo. 
THE 


EPRESSION in TRADE—ITS CAUSES 
AND REMEDIES, 

THE PEARS’ ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE ESSAYS, on “ THE 
DEPRESSION IN TRADE: ite Causes and K ies,” with an Intro- 
ductory Paper by Professor LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., F.5.3., one of the 
Adjudicators. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVEL.—Ait all Libraries. 


OAKS AND BIRCHES: a Novel. 
By NASEBY, 
Author of ‘‘ Only Three Weeks,” &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 








Edinburgh and London: WILLIAM BLAcKWwoop & Sons. 





Second Edition, price 5s, 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment, By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.K.S. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


B* LIONEL 8S. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., 
Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DIS- 
ORDERS, $s. 





100 URINAKY DEPOSITS, In Eight Plates. 5s. 

HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates, 2s. (Harrison.) 

THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Eighty-six Plates. 2is, 

BIOPLASM: an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s, 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life, [4 New Edition preparing. 

ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s, 

THE MYSTERY of LIFE, 3s, 6d. 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 5s, 6d, 

THE “ MACHINERY ” of LIFE, 2s, 

DISEASE GERMS, (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. (4 New Edition preparing. 
London ; J, & A, CHURCHILL, 





WM. H. ALLEN & CO'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER. 2. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
“ SKELETONS at the FEAST.” By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


THE HISTORY of an INDIAN —* an Example of th 
British Rule in India, By J. WiLsOx. eeeees 


A MANIFESTO. By the Vicar of om. 


THE CHURCH QUESTION and the comI 
VERNON SMITH. NG ELECTION. By Pawir 


SONNETS to a LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. By A FELtow LIBERAL. 


THE PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP of the SUUTH. By Faances Many 
DE BORING. 


THE LOCAL WORKING of the BIRMINGHAM CAUCUS. By A Birmixg. 
HAM /ORY. 





LOW PRICES and HOSTILE TARIFFS. By A. W. RoBERTS. 
THE THEATRE 
I. SHAKESPEARE asa DRAMATIC MODEL. By WILLIAM SPinx. 
Il. THE STAGE of GREATER BRITAIN. By WILLIAM ARCHEK. 
TORY PRIME MINISTERS.—VIII, Lord Beaconsfield, By T. E, Kepsen. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 


From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power, in 1783, te the 
Death of Lord Beaconsfield, in 1881. 


By T. E. KEBBEL, 


Of the iper Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Editor of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.”’ [ Nezt week. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 
By General E, F. BURTON, Madras Staff Corps, 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 

8vo, 18s. (This day. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS 


RAWDON CHESNEY, 


Colonel Comapentont al Artill 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R. Re io 


By his WIFE and DAUGHTER. 
Edited by STANLEY LANE- POOLE. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. [This day. 


AN AMERICAN in NORWAY. By John 


FULFORD VICARY, Author of “‘ A Danish Parsonage” and *‘ Readings 
from the Dane.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Un a few days. 


A DICTIONARY of ISLAM: being a Cyclo- 


pewdia of the Voctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with 
the Technical and Theologica! oo of the Muhammai‘ian Keligion. 
By THUMAS PaTKICK HUGHES, B.D., M.t.A.5., Fellow of the 
Punjab University, Missiouary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan, Koyal 8vo, with numerous [liustrations, 42s, 
(Nearly ready. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.—New Volume. 


RACHEL. By Mrs. Kennard. [ Shortly. 
AMBUSHES and SURPRISES: being a 


Description of some of the mest Famous Instances of the Leading into 
Amoush avd Surprises of Armies, trom the Time of Hannibal to the 
Period of the Iudian Mutiny, By Colonel G. B. MALLEDUS, U.5.1, 
Author of “‘ The Decisive Battles of india,” &c, 8vo. With Portrait of 
General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 183. 

“Colonel Mulleson has dewlt with his subjects in an interesting and 
skilful mauner, putting livi g flesh on the dry bones of history, aud bring- 
ing scenes dimmed byt the oe of centuries almost as vividly before our 
eyes as if the incid hadh d yesterday .”"— Atheneum. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, 


English Student Life in Pekin. By A STUDENT IN TERPRETEL: 
With Examples of Chinese Block Printing aud other Illustrations. 12s 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of 
Eight Yeurs’ Work, i n Queensiaud, New 
South Wales, and Newer By = F my HARULD ti NCH-HATTUN. 
8vo. Lilustrated. 183. 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 
and of the D siurbances which accompanied it among the Civil Popu's- 
tion. By T.R.E. HULMbS, Second Edition, Kevised. 8vo. With 
Maps and Plans. 2l1s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, 


from 1746 to 1549 inclusive. With a Porirait of the pa : Map, aad 
Four Plans. By Colonel G. B, MALLESUN, C.S.L, Aut o: * the 
Baitle-fields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with eTAdditional 
Chapter, 18s. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDU- 
STAN. From the First musiim Congu st to the Fall of the Magho! 
Empire. By H.G, KEENE, v.L&., - R.A.S., Author of “The Turks 
in india,” &c, 8vo. With Map. lus. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUND- 


INGS. By PERCY M. THOKNTON, Author of “ Foreiga Secreiaries of 
the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 10s. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped 
to Govern India, With Ilustratious and ” Map. By Colonel !. #, 
a Author of “Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frouticr, 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of GERMANY. 


From the Uutbreak of the Thirty Years’ War to wy —_ ot Bienheim. 
With Maps and Oue Plan. By Colonel G, ALLESUN, C.5.1. 
Author of ‘‘ The Decisive Battles of Iadia.” ovo ie. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by 


JOHN H. INGRAM. New Volum “ MARY WOLLSTONECRAFE 
GODWIN.” By ELIZABETH. RUBINS PENNELL, Crown 8vo, 38. 6d 























Lonpon: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warerzoo Puace, 8. W 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—In 8vo, half-persian, morocco, price 28s. (parcels postage, 6d.). 


STANEORD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY 


COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 


With Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population 
Tables, and other particulars relating to County Statistics, Local Administration, 
and the New Parliamentary Constituencies. 


THE MAPS INOLUDE TWENTY-THREE 


PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS. 


Maps of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and the smaller Channel Islands, in addition to Maps 
on a uniform scale of all the Counties of England and Wales, Plans of Towns 
returning more than two Members, coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The TIMES, October 16th, 1885.— The new electoral divisions set up by the Redistribution of Seats Act, 
1885, have for all Parliamentary purposes su: ed the ancient and well known county. It is therefore im- 
portant that the area and contents of these new divisions should become generally known, and for this purpose 
the ‘ Parliamentary County Atlas and Handbook of England and Wales,’ just ——— by Mr. Stanford, will 
be found of real service. It is extremely handy in form fa flexible octavo), and the numerous maps are so set in 
as to be easy of consultation. The contents are very varied ‘We have maps of all the Counties of England 
and Wales on a uniform scale, with the boundaries and names of the new divisions marked and written in red, 
and further distinguished by various tints of colour. There are, besides, plans of towns returning more than 
two members coloured to show the Parliamentary divisions. Accompanying all these maps is a carefully com- 
piled handbook of useful statistical and other information Its utility to all who have any interest in public 
affairs is evident. The whole get-up of the volume, binding, letterpress, and maps is worthy of all praise. 


The DAILY NEWS, October 23rd, 1885.—“ This important volume, issued opportunely in view of the approach- 
ing general election, is probably destined to be known to Parliamentary agents and other busy persons under the 
brief and ready name of ‘Stanford,’ while to others it will, no doubt, be distinguished as ‘ The Parliamentary 
Atlas.’......Perhaps if we say that it offers by the combined labours of the printer, the map draughtsman, and 
the colourist a survey of England and Wales frem every point of view whence the geographer, the politician, the 
ecclesiastical dignitary, the statistician, the lawyer. the fiscal administrator, the urban and county authority, 
and the officer have occasion to regard their country, we should come even nearer to an indication of 
fy oe — purpose. Its maps number altogether eizhty-nine. of which many occupy a double page or fill out 
a folding le 
Parliamen’ 








Condensation. however, has been so weil applied to the task of presenting digests of numberless 
tary returns, and other recent authorities. that the ‘ Parliamentary Atlas’ is brought within the com- 
pass of a substantial octavo, strongly and handsomely bound.” 
The STANDARD, October 21st, 1885.—“* For completeness and compactness leaves nothing to be desired. A 
glance at its contents shows that it is far more than a mere county atlas.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, October 20th, 18%5.—“‘ In Stanford’s ‘ Parliamentary County Atlas of England 
and Wales’ we have not a mere collection of maps, but attached to each county (here we are happy to say the 
counties are laid down on a uniform e of ti miles to a centimetre) are several pages of statistics bearing 
upon the acreage. ulation, and all the legal and administrative subdivisions of the county.......We cordially 
commend this publication as one of the not least useful concomitants and consequences of the Reform Act of 1885,” 


The WHITEHALL REVIEW, October 15th, 1885.— The letterpress connected with this publication will be of 
extreme value at a time so near tothe General Election. It gives a list of parishes, petty sessional divisions, and 
tnions, with population tables, and other information concerning county statistics and local administration.” 


The ILLUSTRATED LOVDON NEWS, October 24th, 1885.—‘ Full of matter which Parliamentary candi- 
pensable. Indeed, this beautiful atlas, produced in the form of an octavo volume, 


dates are likely to find indis; 
will not only admirably serve a temporary purpose, but promises to be of enduring value. The eighty-nine 


coloured maps it c ntains not only include maps of all the counties of England and Wales, but such physical and 
statistical maps as will rejoice the hearts of students. .....Moreover, the volume is a handbook, as well as an 
Atlas, and is full of the most valuable statistics with regard to registration divisions.” 


STANFORD'S LARGE PARLIAMENTARY MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and the Boroughs, according to the 
Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. 
With inset Plans of all Towns having more than Two Representatives. 


Scale, 113 miles to an inch; size, 50 by 58 inches. Prices—Four Sheets, Coloured, 18s. ; Ber post, on roller, 18s. 9d. ; 
, 258, 


mounted, in case, 25s.; per post, 25s. 6d.; on rollers and varnish 


STANFORD'S SMALLER PARLIAMENTARY MAP 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


On the scale of 26 miles to an inch, , 
Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and the Boroughs, with the Number 
of Members returned by each. 


Prices—One Sheet, Coloured, 4s.; per post, packed on roller, 4s. 6d.; mounted, to fold in 
case, 7s.; post-free, 7s. 3d. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF THE NEW LONDON 


BOROUGHS, 
According to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. Defining, in Colours, the Boundaries 
and Sub-Divisions of the New Boroughs, the Number of Members allotted 
to each, and the Population. 


One Sheet, Coloured; size, 40 by 27 inches; scale, 2 inches to a mile. Prices—Sheet, Coloured, 3s.; post-free, 
packed on roller, 3s. 6d.; to fold in case, 6s.; post-free, 6s. 3d.; on rollers and varnished, 12s. 


In a few days, New Edition, 1885, demy 16mo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY POLL BOOK 
Of all Elections from the Passing of the Reform Act of 1832 to August, 1885, with an 
Alphabetical List of Members and Candidates within that period, and other Information. 


Originally Compiled by the late F. H McOALMONT, B.C.L., M.A. Third Edition, carefully Revised 
and Enlarged by W. H. ROWE. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cuaninc Cross, S.W.; anv ALL Booxsenuzrs, 








Bize, 22 by 28 inches. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 


YCE’S SHAKESPEARE, 


Containing Portrait :1623)—Life, &c. (190 pp.)—Tempest—Two Gentlemen— 
: M. rry Wives—Measure for Measure 
This New Edition will be completed in Ten Monthly 
Volumes, thick demy 8vo, on antique-laid, faint-toned paper 
a , in cloth ‘- i Hi 8 price 9s. each. 
@ mos cholarly and Handsome 
Library Edition of Shakespeare ever produced. 
Complete Sets cannot be supplied until this Monthly 
Issue is completed. _ 


NEW ART BOOKS. 


In large post 4to, on antique-laid paper (speci«lly designed and made for 
this work), Plates on finest hand-made paper, and bound {a most 
superb sty e. 

1. A HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICA- 
TURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMORISTs of the NINETEENTH 
CEN'URY, By GRAHAM EVERITT. Illustrated with a large 
number of Woodcut Reproducti of Rare Cari ,» Book Illus- 
trations, Broadsides, &c. 

Fully Ilustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d 


2. A, SHOR FIST ORY of ART. By 
3. REYNARD the FOX: an Old Story New 


4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s 
pas. With Kaulbach's famous Lilustrations. Second and Cheaper 
tion. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


With Map end Fifteen Plates, demy 8vo, 16s. Ss 
1.O0VER SIBERIAN SNOWS: Asiatic 
Wanderings, Discoveries, and Adventures. By VICTOK 
MEIGNAN. 

2 WILD LIFE in Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

* "By GORDON 8. Ein CANARA and GANJAM. 
BY CULONEL BARRAS. 
‘own 8vo, cloth 


3, THE NEW SHIKARI at OUR INDIAN 
4, INDIA and TIGER HUNTING. 


THIKD and CHEAPER EDITION, with all the Original Plates, 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


5. RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. 
“A work of extreme interest.”"—Standard. 


The IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
1. The MARQUIS of LORNE, ‘ 
2, Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., ia ase 
* Representation.” 


* MOG AATEBONE: AP.) « roc vernon 
F ©. MONTAGUE. M.A. and Taxation. 
4, Right Hon. W. E. BAXTER, M.P sities 
* Eng’ and Rus: Asia.” 
5. re earn aa “ Women Suffrage.” 
® Wa MOVL oot 
¥ ‘. it) ” 
» HER URN BUENEY ac voaenota 
° -P. ) “ Leaseho: - 
R. T. REID, M.P. ; p= —_B y= 





Shortly. 
8. HENRY RICHARD, M.P.) “ Nad 
J.CARVELL WILLIAMS. Disestablishiment 
9. JAMES BRYCE, ro e 
** Reform ia 
10. G. F. B. FIRTH, M.P. eo uhe enn ee keate 
“ Reform of London Government 


and of City 


Other Volumes will follow. 


NEW NOVELS, 
1. GLAMOUR. By “Wanderer,” Author of 


* Fair Diana,” ‘‘ Across Country,” &c. 3 vols. 


2. WEAVER STEPHEN; or, the Odds and 


Evens in Religion. By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, of the City Temple: 


1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
3. THE SILVER DIAL. By Mary C. 
NEW 1s. RAILWAY LITERATURE, &c. 

1. False Steps. By Dovueias Datton. Third Edition. 
2. Not Too Funny, Just Funny Enough! By Howarp 

Pav. Comedian. 
38. Pen Fee the Danish. By J. F. Vicary, J.P. 


4. Short ry of Russia. By Rev. H.W. Lirtie, M.A. 
5. The Land and the Labourers. By Rev. C. H. Stuns, 


MLA. 
6. Hereditary Peers and Hereditary Paupers. By 8. 
HUGHAN. 


Guilds.” 


THE A ER 8vo, cloth “a 16s. 
WANDERINGS of PLANTS 
ANIMAL. sy Prof. VICTOR HEHN and JAMES 8. NTS and 
This important and curious work traces the History of the Migr«tion« of 
European Plants and Animals to their home in Asia. It appea's equally to 
the Antiquary, Botanist, Entomologist, Folk-lorist, and general reaver. 


Crown ‘vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is, 
OVER-PRESSURE, and ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION. By SYUNKY BUXTON, M.P, 
Demy 8vo, wrappers, 6d. 
. TRUTH ABOUT ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. By A. SONNENSCHEIN. (This day. 


London: Swan SONNENSCHEIN, LE Bas & LOWRBY, 
Paternoster-square. 
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WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from 


the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction. and A‘tditions) bv the 
Rev. P. W. DICKSON. With an Introuuction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. The PorputaR EDITION, in 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, £2 6s. 6d.; or sold separately —Vols. : a 





and II., 2's.; Vol IIL, 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., with 
Index, ibs. ‘also, a LIBRARY Eprri0n, in 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, 75s. These vols. not sold separately. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. from 


the Earliest Times down to 337 B.c. From the 
German of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, Rectos of the 
University of Berlin, i A. W. WARD, M.A. 5 
vols., demy 8vo, with ndex, 90s. ; my "each vol. 
separately, 18s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, 
by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each vol. 

can be obtained separately, price 21s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from 


the Earliest Times to the Gverthsow of the Persians 
at Salamis end Gaiees From the German of Pro- 


fessor MAX DUNCKER, by8S.F. ALLEYNE. In 
ym 8vo. (Ovitorn in size with “The History of 
Antiquity.”) Vol. I. is now ready, price 15s. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN CLAS- 


SICAL LITERATURE. By Professor R. W. 
BROWNE. In 1 vol., 8vo, 9s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN, tag the Declaration of War by 
France, in 1793, to the Accession of George IV. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. With a Continuation of 
the History down to the Battle of Navarino, by 
Captain CHAMIER, 6 vols., crown 8vo, with 
Portraits, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THEIRS, by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 
Forty-one fine Engravings and Portraits of the 
most Celebrated Personages referred to in the 
Work, engraved on Steel by William Greatbach. 
A New Edition. In 65 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


_. Edited by the Rey. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar 
= Of Woolbeding; Author of “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular oY In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Index and Portrait, 6s. 
ARCH- 


THE LIVES of the 


BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine 
to Juxon. By the late Very Rev. WALTER 
FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
In 11 vols., demy 8vo, £8 6s. ; or the following 
volumes sold separately as shown :—Vol, | ; 
Vol. II., 15s. ; vor and TV. ; Vol. V., 15s. ; 
Vols. VI. and V ; Vol. Will iss. > Vol. Ix 
15s.; Vol. X., isa; ; "Vol, "XL, 15s. ; Vol. XIL., 158 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theologi- 


al Ye GONG PINEAL 2 
8 op 0 avids. t 
PEROWNE. In demy 8vo, 18. anon 


THE *-FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES of the WORLD. From Marathon 
Waterloo. By Sir EDWARD OREASY, late Chivt 
Justice of Ceylon. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d.; or the popular Edition, the Twenty-ninth, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SPECIAL EDITION of JANE 


AUSTEN’S NOVELS (the Steventon Edition). In 
6 vols., large crown 8vo, 63s. Sold in sets only. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. A 


= 4 imoey a ay m... 6 vee. _(anitoem in size 
e Eversley on 0} es Kingsley’s 
Works.) The set 30s. ; or separately, as under : = 
Mid ANG. vols., 
2 vo 10s. 
ESTINY. 2 vols., 10s, 


THE WORKS of THOMAS LOVE 


PEACOCK. The Collected | Battie, including his 
Novels, Fugitive ieces, riticisms, &c, 
Edited’ by Sir HENRY GoLE. * ‘O.B. With 

face by LORD eA IN, and a Biographical 
Sketch by his GRAND-DAUGHTER. In3 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, tin 6d. 
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CLARENDON PRESS 
Standard English School Books. 


Extra feap. ®v> ok M 


y O. W. TANOCOCK, 
AN ELE EMENTARY ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR and EXERCI-E Second Edition, 


AN ENGLISH "GRAMMAR ond READ- 


ING BUOK for Lower Forms in Classical Schools. Third Kd. 3s. 6d 
MARLOWE.— —EDWARD II. With Notes, 


By J. “PARLE. M.A., Prof. of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 


TONGUE. Third tdition. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO- 


ON, Third ‘Der 2s. 6d 
rof SKEAT, 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL. ‘DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANG ged on a Historical Basis, 
W. W. SKEAT, M.A. y ey 4to, cloth, £2 4s, 
CONCISE EIR OnOSIT CAL DIC- 


TIONARY of the EN LANGU By the same Editor. 
Second dition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d 


SPECIMENSof ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


from the “‘ Ploughman’s Crede"” to the ‘‘ Shepheardes Calender” a. v. 
ae to A.D. 1579). With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 


THE ‘VISION of WILLIAM concerning 


PIERS the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANGLAND. With Notes. 
Third Rdition. 4s. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—THE PRIORESSES TALE; 


SIR THOPAS; THE MONKES TALE; THE CLERKES TALE’; 
THE SQUIERES TALE, &c. 4s. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—THE TALE of the MAN of 


E; THE PARVONtRES TALE; THE SECOND NUONNES 
TALE: THE CHANOUNS YEMANNES TALE. 43. 6d. 


THE TALE of GAMELYN; from the 


Harleian MS. Pay Notes and a Glossarial index’ Stiff covers, 1s.6d. 
HENRY SWEET, M.A. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. | With 

ER. In Prose 


Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. Second Edition 
With Grammatical Intro: on Notes, and Glossary. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READ 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 


With Grammar and Glossxry. 


A HANDBOOK of PHONETICS. Including 


a Popular Exposition of the Principles of Spelling Reform 
EXTRACTS, from ALFRED'S OROSIUS. 


Stiff covers, Is. 6d 
(No. I. of Ol4- English Reading Primers.) 


SELECTED HOMILIES of ZLFRIC &c. 


Stiff covers, Is. 6d. {Just ready. 
(No. II, of Old-English Reading Primers.) 


CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE | to 
CANTERBURY TALES; THE KNIGHTES THE whe 
PRESTES TALE, By R. MORRIS, Sixth Edition. 2s 6d 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. BooksI., 


Eighth Edition, and II., Sixth Edition. With Notes, &c. By G, Ww. 
KITCHIN, D.D. Each 3s. 6d 


SHAKESPEARE. —SELECT 7 MAYS. 
af eT. tiff covers, 


. G. CLARK, M.A., 
Wane MERCHANT oT VENICE, ay * 3. 
RICHARD the SECOND, 1s. 6d. MACBETH. 1s, 6d. 

SELECT PLAYS. By W. Atpis Wrieut, M.A. 
THE TEMPEST. ls. 6d. A ry: gong 3 NIGHT'S 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 1s. 6d. ont 1s, 6d, 

JULIUS CASSAR. 2s, RIOLANUS, 2s. 6d. 
RICHARD the THIRD, 2s.6d. ae NRY the FIFTH. 2s. 
KING LEAR, Is. 6d. TWELFTH NIGHT, 1s. 6d, 


MILTON.—POEMS. ByR.C. Browne, M.A. 
2vols. Fifth ngitee. Oe pine 


MILTON: —AREOPAGITICA. With Notes, 


&c, By J. W. HALES, M.A. Second Edition, 


LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the 


UNDER- 
STANDING. With Iatroduction, Notes, &c., by '. FOWLER, M.A. 2s. 
SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. | With 


Near = , A. = aor >. re ot “Yoo, "Rew, sation. ey BA, published. 
Part Ir, A.D, 1298 to A.D, 1393, 7s. 6 


BACON, —I. ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 


ING. By W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition, 4s. 6d 


DRYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. By W. D. 


CHRISTIE, M.A. Second Edition. 


ADDISON. —SELECTIONS. With Notes. 


y T. ARNOLD, M.A, Second Edition. 4s. 


BURKE. —SELECT WORKS. With Notes, 
&e. , Fellow of University College, O 
Vou if THOUGHT 1s - “ie PRESENT DISCONTENTS.-THE Two 
SPEECHES on AMERICA. 4s, 6d. 
Vol. Il. REFLECTIONS on the REVOLUTION in FRANCE. 5s. 
Vol. III. FOUR LETTERS on the a for PEACE with the 
REGICIDB DIRECTORY of FRANCE. 5s. 


COWPER. With Life, Notes, &. By H.T. 


GRIFFITH, B.A. 2 vol 


SELECT POEMS of THOMAS GRAY. 


With a Sketch of his Life by EDMUND GusSE. Stiff covers, Is. 6d. 
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TLER,” “SPECTATOR,” and “ GUA! N. 
Introduction and Motes, > AUSTIN DOBSON. Cloth, Se vy | 


vellum, 7s. 


THE YORK MYSTERY PLAYS. Being 


the Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries of York on Corpus 
ae Day in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. 

Edited from burnham’s unique M8. by Miss L. TOULMIN 
SMITH. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


London: Henry Frowpz, Clarendon Press Ware- 
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With a Memoir. Edited by R. W. MONTAGU. 
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LITERATURE. 
Sermons. By Mark Pattison. (Macmillan.) 
(First Notice.) 

Tae peculiar value of this collection is that, 
together with his other printed works, it 
enables us to trace the development of Patti- 
son’s mind from the point where his memoirs 
break off—to harmonise, in short, the man 
of restless action and unsettled thought 
whom he there pourtrays with the man of 
mature wisdom revealing himself in the 
writer, and which we knew him to be. It 
comprises, we understand, all the MS. ser- 
mons which his literary executors have been 
able to find—nine university sermons and 
four college addresses. Two of each group 
belong to the period from 1847 to 1851, the 
rest to that between 1861 and 1871. 

The addresses may be dismissed in few 
words. The first (1847), upon the sudden 
death of one of his pupils, is not without 
dignity and feeling. Its conventional tone— 
improving occasions, profiting by solemn 
warnings—is in suggestive contrast to his 
later profound impression of the abiding, 
never-absent possibility of death, as some- 
thing which no sudden casualties could 
deepen. The second address belongs in subject 
to the later period—it deals with the duty 
of self-cultivation—but in tone to the earlier. 
There is the same anxiety to consummate and 
round-off pure and lofty moral maxims with 
vague spiritual piety. This, as might be 
expected, is entirely absent in the address of 
1861—a simple and earnest practical applica- 
tion of the principles of Sermons III., IV., 
and V., to the needs of his scholars. There 
remains the All Saints’ Day sermon of 1863, 
which, both in matter and manner, approaches 
most nearly to the received model of the 
English pulpit. Devout hearers of every 
shade of opinion would probably be impressed 
and edified by this noble commemoration of 
the saints as ensamples of “virtuous and 
godly living,” though its phraseology some- 
times reminds us how strongly to the last 
Pattison claimed his right to use the lofty and 
touching language—so as to assimilate what 
he felt to be the more sublime and abiding 
principles—of Catholicity. 

Turning to the university sermons, no one 
can fail to be struck by the unsettled, un- 
defined attitude assumed in the first two— 
and especially in the first, which seeks to 
establish the ethical unity of the Old and 
New Testaments. His description of Judaism 
in Gospel times as passing through a critical 
(as distinguished from an original) phase, 
with which he compares Greek philosophy in 
the East between the second and sixth, and 
in the West between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, is sufficiently pregnant; but 
his position that only Revelation can account 





for the fact that ‘‘ out of the bosom of the 
Rabbinical school” [was it out of the bosom 
at all?] issued a doctrine of ethical first 
principles is as weak as it is unwarrantable. 
Reactions, moral as well as physical, are 
simple phenomena; nor has inspiration been 
claimed for the Contrat Social or the Rights 
of Man, or the De Libertate Christiana, or 
any other revival of first principles. True, 
Pattison (p. 8) tries to meet this objection, 
but it is by assuming that the Gospel was 
a sudden light flashed upon Jewish thought, 
that there had been no previous ‘‘efforts,” 
‘‘ mistakes,” ‘‘ controversies,” ‘* vehement 
exaggerations,” and “ agitations.” This as- 
sumption can no longer be seriously made. 
In a most interesting and convincing argu- 
ment he meets the popular and grossly ex- 
aggerated objection, based on the vindictive 
attributes of the Jewish Jehovah. He tones 
down the lurid colours of the Mosaic and 
heightens the mild tints of the Christian 
Deity to a just severity, which he rightly 
insists is the minimum consistent with any 
real belief in the existence of sin—unfor- 
tunately, he adds—which is also consistent 
with the religious intuitions of all races, and 
so any other conception could not possibly be 
Revealed. Perhaps—but where, then, is the 
test between Revelation and human intui- 
tions? Had it been the other way the 
Evidentialist would have been equally ready 
with his back-handed stroke—‘‘no forger— 
no human invention could possibly,” &c. 
Here the influence of Butler and Paley is still 
a conscious habit; later on, we shall find it 
as an unconscious trick, and even to the last 
it may be traced in a lingering indulgence. 
That Pattison so slowly shook off this incubus 
is as striking an instance as we know of the 
difficulty of getting outside the intellectual 
edifice in which we have been authoritatively 
trained—and not only outside, but far enough 
off to take in the full perspective of its 
grotesque deformity. 

The second sermon, which seeks to recon- 
cile the claims of the intellectual and religious 
—or regarding Christianity as essentially a 
system of practical ethics (p. 27) of the 
speculative and practical life—seems less satis- 
factory. Into the metaphysical arguments of 
the later pages, conceived in the Butlerian 
spirit, I am not competent to enter. Its con- 
clusion at least seems to leave us not far from 
the point where we started. In contrasting 
Christianity (p. 26) as the only purely moral 
system, opposed, on the one hand, to the 
purely philosophical, and, on the other, to the 
purely ritual, sensualistic and material reli- 
gions, surely Islam has been forgotten, unless 
Pattison then held that the Koran is merely a 
development of the Gospel. On pp. 32 and 
83 will be found a signal instance of that 
grave, intangible, possibly in part uncon- 
scious, irony which was wont to baffle many 
of Pattison’s hearers. 

We pass over ten years to find him, in 1861, 
head of his college, the varied intellectual 
threads of the man, so long distorted and 
tangled by the distractions, the conflicts, the 
jealousies of an active life, about to weave 
themselves quietly and orderly into the sub- 
stance of more or less settled convictions. 
He is entering upon that mature season when, 
as another English sage, whom he approached 
so closely in spirit, has said, ‘‘our passions 





are supposed to be calmed, our duties fulfilled, 
our ambition satisfied, our fame and fortutie 
established on a solid basis.” He assumes 
the phenomenal, the peculiar, the singular 
attitude in the university pulpit which 
he maintained to the last — that of the 
man who spoke very rarely and only 
when he chose; who then spoke authori- 
tatively with a calm indifference ignoring 
opposition, and with a cold repulsion which 
sternly forbade popularity or hero-worship ; 
who spoke not half what he meant, not a 
tenth part what he could have said, but 
simply what he thought fit, tacitly claiming 
a right to reticence which somehow the hearer 
dared not question—in short, the most im- 
posing, the most convincing, and, as many 
thought, the most dangerous preacher of his 
day. In common fairness it may indeed be 
doubted whether these sermons, addressed 
and adapted to mature and trained intelli- 
gences, should ever have been delivered 
before undergraduates. For instance, the 
Seventh Sermon (1869), as we read it to-day, 
is but a lucid and vigorous academical 
essay. What was it then? An oracle 
speciously simple and innocent but revealing 
underneath enigmas and reticences which 
youth interpreted and expanded at will. 
Everything—the impassive attitude, the grim 
figure, the fleeting sardonic smile, even the 
formal black gloves—the distinct, sepulchral, 
almost croaking voice—the contemptuous 
absence of oratorical art—the biting, grinding, 
unvarying rhythm of the argument, as it 
were the pulse of an infallible teaching- 
machine—the mental tension excited from 
the first and equably maintained to the end, 
without rising or falling—all conspired to an 
impression of the force of pure intellect, or, 
as some thought, of the triumph of reason 
over faith. I well remember that day the 
agitation of one honoured friend, now a model 
parish priest—his restless march round the 
meadows, the confusion, the upheaving of all 
that seemed so nicely settling down—‘ If 
that man is right we are all no better than 
fools.” Which at our age we probably were. 
Yet, whatever were the effects of Pattison’s 
arguments, whether put aside as fatal snares 
or followed out to extravagant conclusions, 
most young men must have caught from 
them something of his moral force and mental 
clearness. His lofty tone was indeed intel- 
lectual, but singularly in sympathy with, 
and adaptable to, spiritual aspirations; in 
that unity of the ascetic and philosophical 
life on which he always insisted. He dis- 
armed clerical criticism by his loyal advocacy 
of our English Church, ‘‘a Church which 
has never yet broken with reason or proscribed 
education ’—surely the noblest praise a son 
of hers has ever offered her—and by the 
echoes which he often awakened of the golden 
age of English homiletics. This not only by 
his dignified, weighty, and truly theological 
handling, but by the unconscious use of quaint 
but perfectly exact phrases (cf. p. 31, ‘‘ mere 
divertisements and avocations from the true 
business of man”; or p. 42, ‘‘as if they 
were disparate pursuits’). Or take the 
assize sermon of 1871. The text (Acts xxiv. 
25) is given out. ‘‘As he reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy 
way for this time; when I have a convenient 
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season I will call for thee.” All note-books 
are opened, and for some ten minutes the 
preacher lays down the lines of the rivalry 
between religion and morality as the basis of 
society. The one is now represented by 
Catholicism, the other, no longer by Pro- 
testantism, but by modern science. The 
exordium has been lengthy—we settle down 
for the main argument. Just a few incisive 
words—reconciliation has been attempted in 
vain—it is a struggle for existence, a 
struggle which can only be settled by 
the survivance of the stronger,” and the 
sermon abruptly closes. The judge, released 
like Felix from an unseasonable discourse, 
hurries off to open the commission, and we 
disperse, speculating how far this application 
of the text was designed, and what it really 
all meant. But that it meant something, 
that it was no mere empty eccentricity, but 
of a piece with the grave and pregnant irony 
of such worthies as South and Andrewes we 
never doubted. To the reader these discourses 
will appear essays. To the hearer they were 
in every sense sermons, delivered, as they were, 
with all the authority of an intellectual pontiff. 
The test lies not in the matter, but in the 
manner. 

The later discourses (omitting the Assize 
Sermon) form two groups: III., [V., and V. 
upon philosophy in relation. to university 
education, and VI., VII., and VIII. upon the 
relations of philosophy and religion. Though 
perhaps somewhat wanting in definite arrange- 
ment and method, they embody a consistent 
whole of opinion so far as it goes, and they 
offer so many occasions for comment and 
touch incidentally on such varied and in- 
teresting questions in theology, philosophy, 
history, and practical politics, that to deal 
with them in the limits of a single notice 
would be as presumptuous as it is impossible. 
Those who had the advantage of hearing any 
of them will be surprised to find how familiar 
many passages sound after the lapse of years, 
and every thoughtful reader will experience 
but the same feeling—one of painful regret 
that many a sentence was not expanded into 
a chapter and many a page into a volume. 
Non omnis morietur, for this pars magna—this 
scanty book, a small part indeed of him who 
was so much—is in itself, and compared to 
others, truly great, and great enough to live. 

E. Purcett. 








The Greville Memoirs. 


Part IT., 1837—1852. 
(Longmans. ) 


“I micut,” writes Mr. Greville in 1850, ‘I 
have very little doubt, write that which would 
be acceptable to one person or another, by 
recording my own personal experiences and the 
communications that I have with different 
om on different matters, which certainly are 
udicrously miscellaneous. Some people like 
politics, some gossip, and almost all like 
political gossip. I have had within these few 
weeks consultations and communications on 
the most opposite subjects: men coming to be 
helped out of scrapes with other men’s wives, 
adjustments of domestic squabbles, a grand 
bother about the Duke of Cambridge’s status in 
the House of Lords, a fresh correspondence 
with Lady Palmerston about the Times attack- 
ing her husband, communication with Cardinal 
Wiseman about the troubled state of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and so forth” (iii, 365). 
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Mr. Greville’s journals are, in fact, much 
such a medley of private and public affairs as 
this from the beginning to the end; and, if 
not quite what Louis Philippe said of them, 
‘du St. Simon tout pur,” quite fascinating 
enough without Mr. Reeves’s hint of sup- 
pressed passages still to be published. This 
instalment, however, is less piquantly scan- 
dalous, less personal, and more exclusively 
political, than was the first part. Mr. 
Greville’s own peculiar position, at once 
intimate with and apart from most of the 
leading politicians of his day, made him 
especially acquainted with the private and 
personal side of public affairs. Sometimes, 
though not perhaps very often, his journals 
contribute something substantially new to the 
history of these years, as, for instance, about 
O’Connell’s attitude to the Irish Poor Law 
and Irish Municipal Bill. His intimacy with 
Sir James Graham, Lord Clarendon, the Duke 
of Bedford, and M. Guizot, gave him unusual 
knowledge of the details of political life, 
and he was almost regularly employed by the 
one side to convey information to, or to sound, 
the other. He was often a mediator, and some- 
times a little of a meddler, between parties. 
It was an interview of his with the Duke of 
Wellington which directly led to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Napier as Commander-in- 
Chief in India, in 1849, and it was he who 
warned Lord John Russell of Palmerston’s 
intention to receive Kossuth. 


‘‘Here am I,” he says in 1841, ‘‘ strangely 
enough established as the medium of commu- 
nication between the present and the past 
Prime Ministers, and have got the office of 
smoothing away the asperities of royal and 
official intercourse. If I can do any good and 
prevent some evil...I shall be satisfied” 
(ii, 43). 

The early years of the present reign were 
remarkable for the extraordinary disorganisa- 
tion and indistinctness of political parties ; and 
there seems, both in the leaders and in the 
followers, to have been an unusual want of 
principle. The period of radical reform was 
followed by one in which nothing was so 
much dreaded as the spread of Radicalism. 
Two other factors have great importance in 
the course of political events, personal con- 
sideration for the Queen, which kept Lord 
Melbourne in office long after his government 
had been defeated in the House of Commons, 
and horror on the part of both parties of a 
dissolution. In the elections of 1837 the 
country applications for candidates to the 
Reform Club were for Whigs not Radicals, 
and the Radicals were everywhere defeated. 
When Macaulay came back from India he 
found the Radical party ‘‘ extinct, reduced to 
‘Grote and his wife.’’’ On the other hand, 
during the Canadian Insurrection, the great 
body of the Tories manifested a ‘ selfish and 
unpatriotic spirit” ; and a Tory-Radical of 
1837 Greville defines as 
‘*a politician, who for To oses 
aiinean to influence the oe J dooms 
against the laws and their administration, not 
because he thinks those laws either ill-con- 
ceived or ill-executed, but because he thinks 
that the consequences of such popular discon- 
tent will fall upon his opponents, and that he 


can render the angry feeling instrumental to 
his own selfish or ambitious designs” (i. 19). 


Of politicians, Lord Brougham in the 





earlier years, and Lord Palmerston in the 
later ones, are the objects of Greville’s express 
dislike. He never wearies of chronicling the 
mischievousness, restlessness, vanity, jobbery, 
and ‘‘lies’”’ of the one, and the audacious 
unscrupulousness, the disregard of his col- 
leagues at home, and the dictatorial meddling 
and bullying abroad of the other. He meets 
someone ‘‘ not unlike Brougham, and would 
be very like if his nose moved about.” He 
tells of his writing articles for the Edinburgh 
Review in court, instead of listening to the 
cases before him. 

‘* His last appearance in public is in the shape 
of a correspondence with an Anti-Corn-Law 
Leaguer and Quaker of the name of Bright, 
which is long and not very intelligible either ; 
but it is amusing, inasmuch as it exhibits the 
slyness of the Quaker, who contrives to baffle 
his angry ‘friend’ by a good deal of cun- 
ning, and rather disingenuous verbiage ” (1843, 
ii, 151). 

Lord Palmerston he dogs and exposes 
relentlessly. Though living on friendly, and 
even intimate terms with him, he writes of 
him without mercy. He does, indeed, full 
and even admiring justice to his ingenuity, 
his resourcefulness, his dash, and his courage. 
But again and again he tells how Palmerston 
sent off important despatches without in- 
forming Lord John Russell; how he received 
information and kept it to himself; how 
when passages were struck out of his 
despatches by the Premier, the Foreign Secre- 
tary coolly re-inserted them behind his back. 
Palmerston was extraordinarily imprudent. 
He would talk without reserve to any news- 
paper editor who chose to call on him, and 
thought himself safe so long as he did not 
commit himself on paper. He was so dilatory 
that in one year alone the Foreign Office 
spent £12,000 in chaises and four for mes- 
sengers to overtake the mail with his private 
letters. He was so independent in his own 
office that Mr. Greville says he gave a 
‘‘ federal character’ to the government ; and 
yet his ascendency over them was such that 
“they seem to think it quite natural and 
proper to leave the great question of peace 
and war to be dealt with by Palmerston as a 
mere matter of official routine.” 

From the Syrian question and the Spanish 
marriage to the arms sent from Woolwich to 
the Sicilian insurgents, his indecent pressure 
of the English indemnities on the Neapolitan 

overnment, the affairs of Pacifico and 

ossuth, and the approval of the ‘‘ man of 
December,’’ Palmerston’sconduct was a strange 
mixture of resolution and skill with personal 
spite and jaunty recklessness. No wonder the 
prospect of his return to the Foreign Office 
excited almost a panic on the continent. His 
formula for diplomacy was simple. ‘‘ Never give 
up anything ; insist on having the thing settled 
in ygur own way, and if they won’t consent, 
let it remain unsettled.” And yet, in spite 
of it all, he seemed impregnable in his office : 
he was the inevitable Whig minister. Well 
might Greville write (1851): 
‘* Palmerston is out—actually, really, and irre- 
trievably out. I nearly dropped off my chair 


yesterday afternoon when Granville rushed into 
my room, after the Cabinet had broken up, and 
said, ‘It is none of the things we talked over; 
Pam is out; the offer of the Foreign Office goes 
to Clarendon to-night, and if he refuses it 1s to 
. » For nearly three weeks 


be offered to me.’ . 
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a correspondence was going on between the 
Queen, Lord John, poll = Boke of which 
not one word transpired, and which was known 
to nobody but the Duke of Bedford. None of 
the Ministers had the least idea why they were 
summoned—nor was it till they were all 
assembled in the Cabinet room in Downing 
Street, that they were apprised of the astound- 
ing fact that Palmerston had ceased to be their 
colleague. The secret was as well kept as 
Louis Napoleon’s, and the coup d’état nearly as 
important and extraordinary ” (iii. 426, 7). 

It must be owned that Mr. Greville was a 
good hater. His judgment was acrid, and 
his mode of expressing himself pungent and 
bitter, He was not incapable of seeing a 
man’s good qualities, but he was incapable of 
not seeing his bad ones. Lord John Russell 
he finds a “‘ little’? man; he marvels at Sir 
James Graham’s timidity; and though he 
afterwards somewhat recants, and does him 
rather tardy and prolix justice, he is occa- 
sionally very harsh to Peel. He dwells on 
his coldness. He speaks of a report, 


“no doubt put into his head by some of the 
low hangers-on of his party, and to which if 
he had a more = mind, or a greater 
knowledge of mankind, or more free communi- 
cation with other men, he could never have 
given one moment’s credit” (1841, ii. 12). 

In 1841 he says of the Queen : 


“ After dinner she spoke to Aberdeen and then 
to Peel much as she used to her old Ministers. 
I saw no difference in her manner. She talked 
for some time to Peel, who could not help 
putting himself into his accustomed attitude of 
a dancing-master giving a lesson. She would 
like 2). better if he would keep his legs still” 
(ii. 12). 

And he tells the following curious anecdote 
of Peel on Arbuthnot’s authority : 


‘When he was at the Treasury one day, old Sir 
Robert Peel called on him and said, ‘I am 
come to you about a matter of great import- 
ance to myself, but which I think is also of 
importance to your government. If you do 
not speedily confer high office on my son he 
will go over to the Whigs and be for ever lost 
to the party.’ He told Lord Liverpool this, 
who immediately made young Peel Irish 
Secretary ” (ii. 387). 

And of Lord Derby he says: 


“His extreme levity and incapacity for taking 
grave and serious views, though these defects 
may be partialiy remedied by the immensity of 
his responsibility, will ever weigh upon his 
character, and are too deeply rooted in it to be 
eradicated. His oratory is his forte, and with- 
out that he would be a very ordinary man... 
but the notion, which is generally entertained, 
of his being so high-minded and chivalrous is 
a mistake. He is not so in private life, that is, 
in his transactions on the turf” (iii. 448). 
Disraeli he disposes of as having “nothing 
but the cleverness of an adventurer. Nobody 
has any confidence in him, or supposes he has 
any principles whatever.” 

There is a considerable account of Macaulay, 
whom Greville met frequently at Holland House 
and elsewhere. Someone asked Brougham in 
1839 if Macaulay was to be Secretary for 
War. ‘No,’ said Brougham; ‘‘ Melbourne 
would not consent to it. He would not have 
him in the Cabinet, and could not endure 
to sit with ten parrots, a chime of bells and 
Lady W——.” He describes his voice as 
‘‘unmusical and monotonous”; his face as 
‘“‘not merely inexpressive, but positively 
heavy and dull; no fire in his eye, no intel- 





ligence playing round his mouth.” At Broad- 
lands he writes: 


‘* Macaulay subdued in talking, but still talking 
more and better than anybody else. . . . 
Macaulay has been always talking. Never, 
certainly was anything heard like him. The 
drollest thing is to see the effect upon Rogers, 
who is nearly extinguished, and can neither 
make himself heard nor find an interval to get 
in a word. He is exceedingly provoked, though 
he can’t help admiring, and he will revive 
to-morrow when Macaulay goes. .. . 
Macaulay went away the day before Christmas 
Day, and it was wonderful how quiet the house 
seemed after he was gone, and it was not less 
agreeable. Rogers was all alive again” (ii. 
69, 71). 

In fact, Macaulay could not help talking, 
whether people followed him or not. He met 
Ranke once. 

‘‘The professor, a vivacious little man, could 
talk no English, and his French, though spoken 
fluently, was quite unintelligible. On the other 
hand Macaulay could not speak Geran, and 
he spoke French without any facility and with 
a very vile accent. It was comical to see the 
abundance of his matter struggling with his 
embarrassment in giving utterance to it—but 
the struggle was of short duration. He began 
in French, but very soon could bear the 
restraint no longer, and broke into English, 
pouring forth his stores to the utterly uncon- 
scious and uncomprehending professor ”’ (ii. 203). 

For Macaulay, however, Mr. Greville had 
a genuine liking and admiration. He felt 
shame on comparing himself with those 
vast attainments and solid parts. But only 
for Wellington has he good to say with- 
out grudging, and without qualification. Not 
blind to his foibles or failings, still through- 
out these years it is the Duke’s patriotism, 
his freedom from party bitterness, his mag- 
nanimous bearing to his opponents when the 
national interest required party considerations 
to be laid aside, which he chiefly, and with 
most pleasure, records. With the death of 
the Duke, and Greville’s character of him, 
these volumes fitly close. 

Though much too long (and a well-drawn 
description of character can hardly be too 
short). the characters in these volumes are 
exceedingly well done and very interest- 
ing. Peel, Melbourne, and the Duke, of 
the first class; the Hollands, Allen, and 
Buller, and the really terrible descriptions 
of Lords Sefton and Hertford, of the 
second, are the best. And yet the most 
interesting character of all is Mr. Greville’s 
own, drawn unconsciously by his own hand, 
and always unfolding before us. How 
pathetically he bewails his idle life, how 
bitterly he speaks of his pleasures. No man 
ever could say more genuinely video meliora. 
How bitter his disappointment at the mishap 
to his horse ‘‘ Alarm,”? which lost him the 
Derby and such winnings as would have 
freed him from racing, and have enabled him 
to quit his office and live as he wished— 
to help others. Unconscious, apparently, of 
his really remarkable talents, soured and dis- 
illusionised, he perpetually lamented his 
failings, and with growing years and in- 
firmities sank deeper into the bitterness to 
which his mind was prone. His own picture 
of himself is but a woeful one. Let us hope 
he was unjust to himseli, and was a happier 
man in his life than in his journals. 

J. A. Hamizton. 





A Concise Dictionary of the English Language : 
Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pro- 
nouncing. By Charles Annandale. (Blackie.) 

Dr. ANNANDALE’s edition of Ogilvie’s Jmperial 

Dictionary unquestionably ranks among the 

three or four best of the existing dictionaries 

of the English language; but what is the 
exact place which it occupies in the list is 

a question which it would be difficult to 

answer, as it depends on the relative import- 

ance to be assigned to various kinds of merit. 

With regard to this Concise Dictionary, how- 

ever, I have no hesitation in affirming that 

it stands first—and by a long interval— 
among all the one-volume English dictionaries 
hitherto published. 

The word ‘concise’ in the title of the 
present work must be understood chiefly as 
indicating its relation to the Imperial Dic- 
tionary, of which it is, in a certain sense, an 
abridgment. The actual quantity of matter 
which it contains is larger than that which 
is given in many dictionaries which extend 
to several volumes. Exclusive of the appen- 
dices and introductory portions, the book 
consists of 784 pages of three columns, the 
size of type being that known to printers as 
‘* pearl”; and the typographical arrangement 
adopted is such as to secure the utmost 
economy of space consistent with perfect 
facility of reference. The small print will, 
perhaps, be found objectionable by persons of 
weak sight ; but the type is extremely clear, 
and the inconvenience caused by its minute- 
ness will by most people be thought to be 
more than compensated by the resulting 
advantages—the admirably handy size of the 
volume and the unusual fulness of the infor- 
mation which it contains, 

Although the etymological part is not the 
most important thing in a dictionary for 
popular use, it is naturally the first point 
which attracts the critic’s attention, because 
it is in this department that the ordinary 
English dictionaries are most conspicuously 
found wanting. A very hasty examination 
of Dr. Annandale’s work is sufficient to show 
that it is at any rate far superior in this 
respect to all its rivals. No doubt when Dr. 
Murray’s great undertaking has arrived at 
its completion, a large proportion of the 
etymologies here given will have been proved 
to be untenable. But of course the book 
must be judged by the standard of the present 
state of philological knowledge; and the 
author’s etymological remarks for the most 
part give evidence of sound scientific judg- 
ment and careful study of the most trust- 
worthy authorities. Nearly all those of his 
derivations which I should myself dispute 
have been sanctioned by scholars of deserved 
repute, such as Prof. Skeat, Eduard Miiller, 
and Littré, in whose company it is pardonable 
to err. There is, however, a considerable 
number of instances in which words in other 
languages are erroneously quoted as cognate 
with the English word. For example, brink 
is said to be ‘‘allied to Welsh brynkyn 
[sic], a hillock, from dryn, a hill.” In 
a dictionary of this kind the insertion of 
merely cognate forms is apt to confuse 
the reader’s apprehension of the actual 
derivation, and would be better dispensed 
with altogether. The ‘‘ Hints on English 


Etymology” prefixed to the work deserve 
very high praise. In the compass of only 
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three pages the author manages to give a 
lucid and accurate simmary of the mutual 
relationship of the Aryan tongues, and of the 
le:ding phonetic laws atfecting the etymology 
of English words. Not only is Grimm’s law 
described in some detail, with well chosen 
examples, but, wonderful to say, even Verner’s 
law receives a passing mention, and in terms 
which are quite correct so far as they go. 

It is a matter of course that this Concise 
Dictionary does not profess to include a com- 
plete vocabulary of the English language. 
The obsolete words, except such as are found 
in the Bible or in Shakspere and other widely- 
read authors, are systematically excluded ; 
and it is stated in the preface that other 
words have been omitted as unimportant or of 
rare occurrence. On the other hand, Dr. 
Annandale has inserted a large number of 
words, especially scientific terms of recent 
coinage, which are not found in any other 
dictionary. With regard to the inclusion of 
words of this kind in a popular dictionary, 
the rule should be to admit all such as are 
likely to be found in books addressed to 
general readers. It is mere waste of space 
to insert such terms as are used only in the 
scientific treatises where they are, or ought 
to be, provided with a much more complete 
explanation than any dictionary definition 
can supply. If Dr. Annandale has erred at 
all, it is rather in inserting too many scien- 
tific terms than too few ; but the error is on 
the right side. The units of measurement in 
electricity and physics, erg, dyne, farad, ohm, 
volt, weber (not, however, watt and joule) are 
(I think justifiably) included. Of course, the 
explanations given of words of this class will 
often fail to convey any very clear idea of 
their meaning to the mind of a non-scientific 
reader ; but they may be sufficient to enable 
him to understand the context in which they 
occur in a newspaper or magazine article, 
and it is something to be told to what science 
they relate and where further information 
may be sought respecting them. I note a 
few omissions of scientific terms which seem 
to have a fair claim to be included, such as 
locomotor ataxy, and the word locomotor itself, 
the substantive factorial, potential in its 
application in electricity, and tangent as 
denoting a trigonometrical function. Of the 
words belonging to the ordinary vocabulary, 
I believe very few that are worth inserting 
will be found to have been omitted. Perhaps 
battels ought to have had a place in the 
dictionary; and under pedal-bass there is a 
cross-reference to organ-point, but the latter 
word does not appear in its alphabetical place. 
The verb doycott is very properly inserted, as 
it seems certain to live, though at present it 
has not quite emerged from the probationary 
stage indicated by the use of the initial 
capital. 

The definitions, for the most part, seem to 
be as good as possible, Dr. Annandale having, 
so far as his limits of space permitted, 
retained the encyclopaedic character possessed 
by the Imperial Dictionary. In the definitions 
of names of plants and animals, however, it 
wonld have been better if the corresponding 
scientific names had been given as an aid to 
identification. This is especially desirable 


in the case of the popular names of plants, 
which are often applied to several different 
species having no botanical affinity. Now 





and then I think Dr. Annandale carries the 
“encyclopaedic” principle a little too far, as 
in the article ‘‘ Darwinism,” where he devotes 
twenty lines to an exposition of the leading 
points of the Darwinian theory. 

The only important deficiency in this dic- 
tionary appears to be the want of any 
systematic indication of what may be called 
the status of words—that is to say, whether, 
for example, their use is confined to familiar 
or playful conversation, or whether they 
belong to the vocabulary of poetry or elevated 
composition. If only for the sake of ‘‘ the 
intelligent foreigner,’ whose interests ought 
to be in some degree considered in an English 
dictionary, it is desirable that some intimation 
should be given that ‘ pate ” is not an equally 
dignified word with ‘‘head.” In Smart’s 
English Dictionary (1840), an excellent book 
for the time at which it was published, a 
good deal of information of this kind was 
supplied by the use of typographical signs, 
though the manner in which it was done 
would admit of some improvement. Dr. 
Annandale uses a special mark to denote 
obsolete words, but it is prefixed only to the 
catchwords, obsolete senses and phraseological 
combinations being left unmarked. The use 
of indifferently for ‘impartially ” (familiar 
from its occurrence in the Prayer-book), and 
the old meaning (really the only correct 
meaning) of ingenuity as a synonym of ‘in- 
genuousness,’”’ are noted in the definitions of 
the respective words, but there is nothing to 
show that they are now obsolete. Similarly, 
under abode, the phrase ‘‘make abode” is 
given without any hint of the fact that it is 
not nineteenth-century English. 

The notation employed for indicating the 
pronunciation is simple and intelligible, the 
‘key ” being, as it always should be in a pro- 
nouncing dictionary, repeated at the foot of 
each page. The pronunciations given seem, 
so far as I have examined them, to be in 
accordance with good usage. 

On the whole, it may be fairly said that 
for all the ordinary purposes of an English 
dictionary—so far as illustrative quotations 
or explanations of obsolete words are not 
required—Dr. Annandale’s work will be found 
amply sufficient. The book reflects the 
highest credit on the author, and also on the 
publishers, who are entitled to a special com- 
pliment for the unusually handsome and sub- 
stantial binding in which the volume appears. 

Henry Braver. 








Where Chineses Drive: English Student-life 
at Peking. By a Student Interpreter. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Wir a frankness which leaves nothing to be 
desired, the author of this work explains in 
his Preface the object with which his book 
was written. ‘‘ Partly,” addressing ‘dear 
S )” he says, 

‘*to satisfy this desire of yours for some account 
of my states of being during the last two years, 
and partly to show you how mistaken you 
were in wishing for anything of the sort, I 
send you this. It is but a rough sketch, such 
as the special artist, when in a hurry, might 
despatch from the seat of war, with a ‘here 
are houses,’ or ‘insert men and boys,’ 
scrawled over his blank spaces.”’ 


After such an announcement it is only fair 








that we should accept the author’s own 
estimate of his work; and this we can con- 
scientiously do. Our only regret is that he 
should have sought to enlist the sympathies 
of a larger public than that he first desired to 
interest. One knows the cold reception 
commonly given to the narrator of personal 
reminiscences of an everyday character in a 
mixed company of strangers; and we cannot 
but think that the author of this work has 
run the risk of sharing a like fate by desiring 
to take the public into his confidence. Not 
that the book is devoid of interest, but the 
interest is of too subdued a kind to make it 
generally popular. 

A quarter of a century ago such a work as 
the present would have been hailed with 
acclamation, but Peking has of late years been 
so often described by travellers and others, 
that our jaded appetite requires some fresh 
ingredient in the story to stimulate it afresh. 
This the Student Interpreter does not profess 
to supply, but instead he gives us an account 
of the daily life of himself and his fellow 
students. As their raison détre at Peking 
was the study of the language, they were 
expected each day to devote six hours at 
least to the course of instruction provided 
for them. At other times they amused them- 
selves as their inclination guided them. As 
they were numerous enough to make a 
society of their own, they were comparatively 
independent of outside acquaintanceships. 
They had a fairly good library, and living 
being cheap, they were able to indulge in 
amusements which are beyond the reach of 
young men in England with incomes of £200 
a-year. Their mess was a marvel of economy. 
‘On first joining the mess the student pays 
an entrance fee of twenty-five dollars. We 
contracted with the cook to supply us with 
breakfast, tiffin, and dinner at 50 cents— 
Is. 10d. or 1s. 104d. a day.” House-rent, 
though this item does not enter into a 
student’s expenditure, is equally moderate, 
between £440 and £500 a year only being 
paid for the English legation, which forms a 
magnificent series of buildings, covering 
several acres of ground. Before the war of 
1£60 this Fu or palace belonged to the Duke 
Liang ; and although many of the buildings 
have been adapted to English requirements, 
they yet bear much the same outward appear- 
ance they did before they changed owners. 

In summer the students, in common with 
most of the foreign residents, betook them- 
selves to the mountains on the north of the 
capital, where in large Buddhist temples they 
found a grateful relief from the heat and 
dust of Peking. With the fear of periodical 
examinations before their eyes, idleness, 
whether in Peking or on the hills, was im- 
possible, and the results of late years have 
certainly shown that the system pursued with 
students is favourable to scholarship in 
Chinese. For a detailed account of English 
student-life at Peking we must refer our 
readers to the work before us, and we will 
now merely add that the volume is hand- 
somely printed, and is illustrated with some 
curious examples of Chinese block-printing. 

Rosert K. Doveras. 
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alty Restored ; or London under Charles 

Il. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. (Ward & 

Downey.) 

Tue reign of Charles II. has been unfairly 
treated by historians. A full and accurate in- 
vestigation of what took place during the quarter 
of a eentury that Charles ruled has never been 
given to the world ; but in its place we have 
more books than we care to count, which deal 
with the sayings and doings of wicked men 
and women, who had openly abandoned those 
restraints which the church and the world 
have alike agreed are most needful for keeping 
society in equilibrium. Another class of 
writers, less numerous, and even less useful, 
are those who have endeavoured to extract 
arguments in favour of popular government 
from the misdeeds of a time of great intel- 
lectual ardour and wild social experiment. 
The notion that we can gain any direct 
advantage in our endeavour to solve the highly 
complex political problems of the present 
from a study of a time when almost every- 
thing was in a state of flux, has been aban- 
doned by serious thinkers; but the charm— 
for it has a charm to some people—of the 
wild license of that strange court seems to 
act with sufficient force still to induce com- 
petent writers to retell the old tales, and a 
multitude of people to read the books in 
which they are contained. 

Mr. Molloy’s volumes make no pretence of 
being a history in the only sense in which 
we should consent to use the term, but they 
are amusing gossip ; and we are quite willing 
to concede to him the merit, such as it is, 
of presenting the court beauties to us once 
again in a manner at least as attractive as we 
have ever met with them before. We find 
ourselves in a strange company, where the 
moral order is suspended, and its place taken 
by something not so cruel asthe contemporary 
orgies in France, and very far less vulgar 
than the profligacy of the German courts, 
but having very little that can commend itself 
to the imaginations of those who are accus- 
tomed to make the common distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong. The strange thing 
about it all is that the women, abandoned as 
they had become, were, it would seem, 
much less depraved in heart than their male 
companions. There was not one of the 
hetairae about the court, whose name has 
come down to us, who would not have shrunk 
from committing the crimes with which 
Anthony Ashley Cooper or George Villiers 
were stained. 

How this strange reaction against strict- 
ness of life is to be accounted for is one of 
those problems in history which awaits solu- 
tion. That the sternness of the Puritans 
was the cause of it all no one who has more 
than the merest surface knowledge of the times 
believes; that it arose from the corrupt training 
which the king and a few other refugees 
had received in France and elsewhere is an 
absurdly insufficient reason. We ourselves 
believe that the orgies of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century were the outcome of 
thoughts which had long been agitating the 
English mind, and that if the Restoration had 
never taken place that there would still have 
been a breakdown in the moral order as it 
was then taught and understood. It does 
hot require any extraordinary knowledge to 
see that the instincts of those who had 





accepted the Reformation were for two or 
three generations as completely under what 
may be called the Catholic-Feudal influence 
as if the breach with Rome had not occurred. 
This could not last long. Feudalism, which 
had moulded the moral faculties almost as 
much as the Church, had fallen to pieces, 
and its influences, so far as they remained at 
all, were now on the side of laxity. The 
Catholic system of teaching morals on author- 
ity had only died by slow degrees; but many 
of the most staid and orthodox of the Puritans 
had taught theories as to the foundation and 
even the superstructure of moral obligation 
which might be used to justify the wildest ex- 
cesses that human beings have ever fallen into. 
Lawrence Clarkson’s little pamphlet, called 
The Single Eye, published about the time of 
Cromwell’s death, contains suggestions made 
in the purest good faith, which, if taken as 
a guide for action, would destroy society. 
Another reason for this gross laxity, which 
Mr. Molloy and others have found so pic- 
turesque, is, we believe, the fact that the 
religious and political convulsions of « century 
had implanted in some minds an ideal of 
female excellence far different from that with 
which the English world had been content 
since it became Christian. Martha, not Mary, 
had been the ideal of family life; and it is 
not wonderful that when the human mind was 
loosed in part from its fetters that the ‘‘ Mere- 
trix speciosa et grata” of the Vulgate should 
have to men who revolted against the past 
attractions superior to those of the married 
drudge, whose highest functions were then 
thought to be the ruling of servants and the 
ordering of children aright. 

Admitting, as we are fully prepared to do, 
that Mr. Molloy’s book will be found enter- 
taining by a large section of the reading 
public, and that he really deserves commenda- 
tion for the picturesque way in which he has 
described the Plague in London and the Great 
Fire, we cannot pardon him for not being 
more severe on Charles II. than he has been. 
His treatment of the Queen was most abjectly 
shameful, and no words that we may use are 
fitted to describe the position of a king who 
would permit his personal friends, whom he 
knew to be innocent, to be done to death 
because the rabble believed in the words of 
Titus Oates. Mr. Molloy may rest assured 
that the scandals he has repeated as to the 
private character of Oliver Cromwell are pure 
fiction. A little research would convince 
him, we think, that Heath is not a historian 
to be relied upon. We are also really sorry 
that he should have reproduced the calumny 
that Beck [ Rebecca] Marshall, the actress, was 
a daughter of the well-known Stephen Mar- 
shall, the Puritan preacher. If he will consult 
the late Col. Chester’s Registers of Westminster 
Abbey he will find that the learned genealogist 
demonstrated the story to be impossible. Mr. 
Molloy gives a description of the ‘‘ Protestant 
Fiail,” the instrument with a handle that 
“resembled a farrier’s blood-stick,’’ which 
was joined by a strong ligature to a piece of 
hard and heavy wood. We are not aware 
that a single specimen of this murderous 
instrument is now in existence. There is, 


however, an engraving of it in a place where 
few would be likely to look for such a thing 
The third plate in the Account of Roger Earl 
of Castlemaine’s Embassy to the Pope (1688), 





has on it, among other allegorical symbols, 
a naked male figure, labelled ‘‘ Rebellio,” in 
whose hand is one of these instruments 
answering precisely to Mr. Molloy’s descrip- 
tion. Epwarp Pracock. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 


Voices crying in the Wilderness. (Macmillan.) 


Dedham Park. By John Bradshaw. In 8 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Jephthah’s Daughter. By Jane H. Spettigue. 
In 3 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A Girl in a Thousand. By Jean Middlemass. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


St. Austin’s Lodge. By Agnes Giberne. 
(Nisbet. ) 

Nigel Lennox of Glen Irvine. 
Hyder. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


His Good Angel. By Arthur 
(Maxwell. ) 


How far the problems of Duty and Destiny 
are capable of treatment in fiction is a matter 
of controversy; but the fact that six of the 
eight novels in the present list are concerned 
mainly or largely with these problems may 
fairly be regarded as a striking testimony to 
the interest which they command. In The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains they 
have all the advantages, from the artistic 
standpoint, that mountain scenery and wild 
humanity but little removed from savagery 
can give. Mr. Craddock’s work may here 
and there recall Mr. Bret Harte, espe- 
cially in his earlier sketches; but Hiram 
Kelsey, the spiritual instructor of an outlying 
and all but lawless community of the United 
States, is a perfectly original character, and 
indeed superior to any that Mr. Bret Harte 
has drawn. The wrestlings of this strange 
being with his own passions, his still sorer 
wrestlings with his own unbelief, his con- 
fession of the tragic failure of his life 
and creed before his complacent or hypo- 
critical colleagues and his congregation, his 
securing the martyr’s crown by dying in the 
place of his worst enemy, constitute a most 
powerful tragedy. Next to Kelsey as an 
object of interest is Dorinda Cayce, an un- 
tamed girl, whose relatives are engaged in 
illicit distillation, and who, owing to the 
prophet’s indirect influence, rejects, as essen- 
tially unworthy, her two lovers — the 
jealous Rick Taylor and his more prosaic 
rival Amos James. As a series of positively 
lurid sketches of scenery, character, and life, 
all harmonising with each other—for it can 
hardly be called a novel—TZhe Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains surpasses anything 
of the kind that has yet come from America. 


Voices crying in the Wilderness is certainly 
a remarkable and original story, or parable. 
Arthur Vane, who is revealed in the first 
chapter as a worshipper of the sun ‘‘on a 
flower-starred Pacific island,” is transferred 
on the death of his father, who is surely the 
most eccentric of English gentlemen, to the 
custody and house of his uncle, a cultured 
rather than soft dean. ‘The bulk of the story 
is devoted to the conflict in Arthur’s own 


By L. N. 


Ready. 
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mind between Sun-worship and Christianity 
—a conflict which has its effect upon 
all with whom he comes in contact, his 
uncle, kis uncle’s wife, Lady Agatha, and 
his half-cousin and kindred spirit, Ernestine 
Lester. An engagement into which Arthur 
drifts with his cousin on his mother’s side, 
Phoebe Brown, a pretty, shallow-hearted 
coquette, whom he discovers in the position of 
a nursery governess, is the one incident in the 
story which is not suffused with ‘high 
seriousness,” and it is, therefore, welcome as 
a relief. Such as it is, this parable is told 
with a power and earnestness which recall 
Mrs. Oliphant. The effect which cathedral 
music has upon Arthur Vane seems in some 
eerie but soothing fashion to communicate 
itself to the reader. 


Mr. Bradshaw would probably not deny 
that he has written Dedham Park in the 
“‘squarson”’ interest, to defend the Church 
against infidelity and “ Ebenezer,” and the 
rights of property against socialism. We 
would rather have been spared long con- 
troversies in which a rector, a strong-minded 
lady, and a successful banker who dabbles in 
literature and philosophy, take the leading 
pirts. Even less necessary to the plot- 
interest of Dedham Park are political digres- 
sions like one which is introduced to prove 
that Tiberius Gracchus ‘‘ was an ignorant, 
vain, and self-sufficient man.” Yet, if Mr. 
Bradshaw’s country society is taken precisely 
as it is offered to us, and if all his politics 
and half of his descriptions of scenery are 
skipped, Dedham Park will be found a pleasant 
story, and very much more suggestive of cul- 
ture on the part of the writer than the enormous 
majority of modern novels dealing with the 
same side of life. Sir George Braidwood as 
a modern Squire Western, given to strong 
opinions and prejudices, but not to strong 
liquor, is a really admirable portrait, and so 
is his political opponent, Andrew Jardine, 
best of fathers and yarvenus. Their daughters, 
Nora and Winifred, are also very charming 
girls, although their love difficulties proceed 
on decidedly conventional lines. Mr. Brad- 
shaw evidently intended to score a great 
success by his sketch of “blind Johnny” 
Wingfield, who is, in his own humble way, a 
bulwark of the Church; but here he allows— 
as it seems to us—his ecclesiastical sympathies 
or prejudices to interfere with his art. The 
parochial squabbles of the modern sort caused 
by High Church practices and School Board 
innovations give a favourable opportunity for 
the display of Mr. Bradshaw’s peculiar 
humour. 


The moral of Jephthah’s Daughter is that it 
is in the highest degree dangerous to read, or 
even hear about, the correspondence column 
in our respected contemporary, the Spectator. 
Hester Carnsew is fascinated by some letters 
that have appeared there about ‘ eutha- 
nasia,’’ and provides her Uncle Samuel with 
the happy despatch in the shape of a laudanum 
bottle. 
and appears in Cape Colony as Lucy Brown- 
ing. She falls in love, and her lover ascer- 
tains that Uncle Samuel died of a fall among 
rocks, and not of Hester’s Jaudanum. There 
is in J+phthah’s Daughter a good deal of 
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She then exiles herself from England, . 





too much of rather crude speculation, and the 
dialogue interrupts the narrative sadly. 


A Girl in a Thousand is an unpleasant and 
tragic story, and not altogether worthy of its 
author. It is, at all events, too cruel 
of her to make Phyllis Knight and Irene 
Stanhope each marry the wrong man. In 
recent fiction there has probably been no 
more disagreeable incident than the deliberate 
sacrifice by Henry Stanhope of his daughter 
by marrying her to a profligate Russian 
Prince to save the revelation of the seamy 
side of his own life. Phyllis’s lot is not so 
hard, for Tom Chilton, whom she marries to 
oblige the Stanhopes, is a good, if plain, man, 
and, as likely as not, makes a better husband 
than his rival, Geoffrey Stanhope, would have 
done. But it is not easy to forgive Miss 
Middlemass for marrying Irene to Sergius 
Lenskoff, even although, ‘“‘after a three 
years’ probation, when an heir was born to 
his vast possessions, she laid her hand in his, 
and promised to forget the tale of depravity 
that had been revealed to her.” 


St. Austin’s Lodge is a very good example 

of the author’s now well-known style. It 
depicts the every-day life of the Berkeleys 
and the Beverleys, two middle-class families 
in the country, in all its social and moral 
details. Sometimes the religious purpose of 
the book seems to be obtruded upon the reader; 
and is there not a suspicion—to say the least 
—of farcicality in this argument in favour of 
orderliness addressed to Una Berkeley, the 
pretty hoyden of the story, who is perpetually 
getting herself and others into scrapes ?— 
‘One little particular—not really little—tells 
volumes: I mean the neatly folded grave- 
clothes, on the morning of the Resurrection. 
Even in that supreme moment, they were not 
flung down in a careless heap. There could 
not be disorder in connection with Him.” 
But Miss Giberne very seldom strains her 
‘purpose’ to such an extent as she does 
here. Her strength lies in unpretentious 
photography ; and, all things considered, that 
strength is not to be despised, even although 
it must be allowed that she takes her char- 
acters in too many attitudes. John Berkeley, 
whose nieces are the heroines of this story, 
and a great source of trouble to himself, 
is a very good study of a precise and 
autocratic uncle, who is called upon to play 
the part of a father, and makes a very good 
father indeed when he is softened by a mis- 
fortune brought upon him, in great measure, 
by his own carelessness. Emlyn Beverley, 
who marries Violet, the eldest and best dis- 
ciplined of the Berkeley girls, is somewhat too 
serious a lover, but he makes a most self- 
sacrificing doctor. Una, unconventional and 
undisciplined, will, however, be a more 
general favourite than Violet, although she 
very nearly succeeds in getting a number 
of her friends, as well as herself, killed 
by a madwoman, and scandalises her future 
brother-in-law by being out at strange hours 
and in strange places. St. Austin’s Lodge, 
even if it be a trifle too long, has, for stories 
of the kind, the virtue of reality, which 
atones for many faults. It is carefully 
written, and is in all respects a conscien- 
tious performance. 


The courtship of Nigel Lennox of Glen 
T vine an elderly Sentech millionaire and econ. 





tractor, and Agatha Hastings, a literary and 
philanthropic spinster of a certain age, is 
rather a dreary affair. ‘The King of Bricks 
and Mortar,” as the young humourist of 
the story styles Nigel, preaches and sprawls 
too much; but he is in every respect a 
worthy man. Mr. (or Miss) Hyder makes 
him perfect master of a particular variety 
of the Scotch dialect; and whenever he 
flags either in his Scotch, his magnanimity, 
or his racial humour, the ball is taken 
up and kept rolling by a comic secretary 
of the name of Jock Micklejohn, who is not 
without his points of affinity to Dominie 
Sampson. Worldly selfishness of the sort to 
be found in the Midlands and Highlands 
respectively is presented very skilfully 
in the portraits of Mrs. Langhorne and 
Mrs. Cheyne. The religious element in this 
story—apart from Agatha, who is religion 
itself projected into action and literature— 
is contributed by the Rev. Malcolm Cheyne, 
a curate who is cured of Agnosticism by 
everybody’s guardian angel (surely it is super- 
fluous to inform us that ‘‘ Agatha was 
thoroughly well up in the subject of Christian 
evidences’), and by pretty Blanche Lang- 
horne, who is cured of frivolity to make 
a model parson’s wife. Nigel Lennox of Glen 
Irvine is, from the ordinary secular point of 
view, a good and well-written story, and is 
greatly superior to most books of its class. 


The society of poisoners, welshers, actresses, 
and hard drinkers, is not of the pleasantest 
sort ; but a whiff of Bohemia is not unwelcome 
after a course of novels with a purpose. Mr. 
Ready certainly supplies this whiff in 4 
Good Angel, which is a very fair example of 
the class of fiction which owes a good deal to 
Miss Braddon and not a little to Mr. Hawley 
Smart. It has a rattling plot, and is full of 
action. Finally, Virtue triumphs all along 
the line. The chief villain commits suicide 
by swallowing prussic acid, and his best—or 
worst—lieutenant is nearly murdered on the 
race-course as a welsher. The hero, a young 
peer of good instincts but weak will, is saved 
from dipsomania and slow poisoning to become 
a pillar of the House of Lords and the 
husband of his cousin and ‘good angel,” 
Esther Langton. Mr. Ready might, without 
disadvantage to his story, have softened the 
repulsive scene, in which the blackguard 
brother of the feeble Lord Ellaby pours into 
Esther’s ear the hideous falsehood that her 
mother was not married to her father. A 
very pleasant character is Major Pendlebury, 
who watches over Esther while she is trying 
to make a living as a member of a comic 
opera company. Wruuam Wattiace. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Jottings from the Pacific. By W. Wyatt 
Gill. (Religious Tract Society.) These ‘ Jot- 
tings” could only come from the pen of 4 
writer who, like Mr. Gill, combines considerable 
culture with long and intimate acquaintance 
with the South Pacific. They include visits to 
remote groups of islands at a time when native 
customs had been but little changed by Euro- 
pean influence; notes on nhs history, the 


study of which, as his former books show, the 
writer has diligently cultivated; and some 
curious specimens of the style of the native 
teachers, who, ever teaching by parable or 
proverb, draw quaint and pointed illustrations— 
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not always without a dash of incongruity— 
from objects, or customs, or events, familiar to 
them. Coral islands have often been described 
before ; but Mr. Gill adds much to the value of 
his pictures by his detailed and interest- 
ing description of the more characteristic 
trees of these islands, and of the parts 
they play in the domestic life of the people. 
Among his ‘‘ Zoological Notes” are some 
curious bits of information on the growth and 
habits of the swordfish; on the Lopaphus 
cocophagus, the destroyer of the cocoa-nut trees, 
dreaded in these islands almost as much as the 
locust in the old world; on robber-crabs and 
sting-rays; and on clam and other fishing. 
His ae acquaintance with the ways and 
thoughts of the people, and with their history 
and traditions, gives much value to the stories 
he quotes from the lips of his native friends. 
The extraordinarily rapid conversion of these 
cannibal savages into, in many cases, devoted 
Christians, and, at the least, into decent and 
orderly—not to say humdrum—citizens, is a 
remarkable story ; and it will always remain a 
matter of surprise, as well as regret, that the 
influences which could do so much for the race, 
have been unable, as a rule, materially to arrest 
its decline, even under the most favourable 
circumstances. But, indeed, to what extent, or 
for how long, such decline had been in progress 
before the discovery of the islands must 
be in most cases a matter of conjecture. A 
curious philological observation made by Mr. 
Gill is the use—confined apparently to the 
Ellice group of islands—of the word “ atoa” 
(all), for ten (i.e., all the fingers). 


Australian Life Black and White. By Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. (Chapman & Hall.) Mrs. 
Campbell Praed gives an amusing account of 
her early days passed in what was then the 
small penal colony of Moreton Bay, now 
developed into Queensland. Her parents settled 
there when she was seven or eight years old, 
and she grew up in the society of rough squat- 
ters and stockmen, with native children for 
playfellows. 

‘*My childhood,”’ she writes, ‘‘ albeit that in some 
respects it was an exceedingly happy one, has 
always been a kind of nightmare to me. I feel 
occasionally that Nature having allowed me to 
develop certain faculties which might have been 
of service had I remained in my original condition 
of barbarism, Fate defrauded her by casting my 
lines in pleasant and civilised places. I still walk 
warily in long grass lest a death adder should be 
lying close to my feet. I have not ceased to dream 
that I am on an out-station besieged by blacks; 
and during many a night do I fly through the 
endless forests and hide in stony gullies, pursued 
by my aboriginal as ruthlessly as was ever De 
Quincey by his Malay. Conventionality isa burden 
to me, and society a penance.” 

Her life was one of adventure, and she was 
familiar with all kinds of horrors. Under the 
guidance of two black boys she witnessed, from 
& place of concealment, a Corroboree which was 
the forerunner of the wholesale massacre of a 
settler’s family. Mrs. Praed gives us a trifle 
too much of her neighbours and their love 
affairs. The little subsidiary novelette relat- 
ing to the courtship of Robina Daring and her 
tragical end fills one-third of the book, and 
would have found a better place in a magazine. 
We do not, however, wish to find fault, and are 
glad to recommend Mrs. Praed’s book as both 
pleasant and interesting. 


Wild Life in Canara and Ganjam. By Gor- 
don S. Forbes. (Sonnenschein.) Canara and 
Ganjam, it may be as well to state, are two 
districts of the Madras presidency far removed 
from one another, and not less far removed from 
the capital. Canara is on the Malabar coast 
and contains some of the finest scenery of the 
Western Ghats, including the unrivalled (but 
little known) waterfall of Gairsappa. Ganjam 





is on the Coromandel coast, bordering the 
Bengal province of Orissa. Here is to be found 
the wildest portion of the Eastern Ghats, and 
the picturesque Chilka Lake. Mr. Forbes, who 
is a retired member of the Madras Civil Service, 
is therefore justified in entitling his book 
“‘wild life.” He tells us about the strange 
races he had officially to deal with, and about 
the shooting expeditions which occupied his 
holidays. The whole is pleasant reading, and 
stands a from the common books of Anglo- 
Indian life. One sporting incident wili probably 
be new to most. The author came across a 
gipsy tribe who train tame antelopes to catch 
wild ones by means of an entanglement of 
nooses round their horns and bodies. The tame 
antelope mixes with a wild herd, challenges a 
buck to fight until he is caught by the horns 
in a noose, and so holds him till the men come 
up. 

Visitor’s Guide to Siena and San Gimignano, 
By J. L. Bevir. (Stanford). For the swiftly 
passing traveller a Baedeker or a Gsell-Fels is 
all very well. The visitor, however, who pre- 
fers to halt for considerable periods in this and 
the other town of interest soon finds that com- 
pendious essences of information were never 
intended to supply nutriment for him. Any 
person contemplating a visit to Siena of more 
than a week’s duration (and who that has the 
time to spare, could spend it more profitably ?) 
will do well to provide himself with Mr. Bevir’s 
Guide. Not that it is by any means an ideal 
book—it is printed in too large type on too 
thick paper, and would be heavy and uncon- 
fortable in the pocket—still itis better than 
any existing Italian guide-book to Siena. The 
first chapter, of course, deals with the history of 
the town, and seems accurate in names and 
dates; but the author would have done better 
if he had regarded the subject from a different 
point of view, and made it his chief business to 
show how the developments and retrogressions 
of the art-schools of the town were the outward 
and visible signs of social and political move- 
ments. The next chapter deals with Sienese 
artists, and again handles them accurately 
enough, but in a rather perfunctory fashion. 
It is a catalogue of artists, not a history of a 
school of art. The connection between the 
various artists should have been more clearly 
shown. The growth of the school should have 
been indicated as the growth of an organic 
body. The influences brought to bear by the 
Florentine and Umbrian upon the Sienese 
schools, and the effect of the artists of Siena 
upon those of Umbria and other localities, 
should have been briefly, but plainly, pointed 
out in the right places. The ‘‘ Guide” part of 
the book is a — deal better—is, in fact, good. 
It contains plenty of information, and reveals 
the existence of many objects of interest about 
which the ordinary guide-books are silent. 
When Mr. Bevir issues a second edition of his 
little ‘‘Guide” (as we hope a brisk demand 
will enable him to do), he will have the oppor- 
tunity of correcting one unpardonable omission : 
that of an index of artists’ names with 
references, not to the pages only where their 
works are mentioned, but to the localities where 
those works may be seen. 


A Ramble round France. By J. Chesney. 
(Cassell.) The design of this little work is to 
give to a child in a pleasant form some idea of 
the geography and history of France, and to 
arouse the desire for further research. If read 


with a map, and with the aid of a teacher to | Gh 


point out somewhat more distinctly the general 
physical features of the country, a very fair 
notion of the geography and of the history of 
the country, and ofits chief historical towns, 
may be gained fromit. The illustrations are 
numerous and attractive. All are not of equal 
merit, but those of the Pyrenees and of the 





Jura are especially good, and will greatly assist 
the imagination of the young reader. Unusual 
attention is given to modern history, and the 
distinction between communism and the com- 
mune, so often confused by English writers, is 
very well put. On p. 25 is amisprint of Henry 
II. for VI., and the statement (p. 42) that the 
head-kerchief worn in the south is tied over a 
white cap is certainly inexact: it is knotted ‘‘in 
many curious and intricate ways,” but never 
in that fashion. This would be an excellent 
gift-book for boy or girl previous to a tour in 
France. 

Reminiscences of Berlin during the Franco- 
German War, 1870-71. By Shephard Thomas 
Taylor. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Mr. Taylor, 
like many another uncultured, light-headed, 
good-hearted medical student, worked for 
eighteen months or so in the medical school at 
Berlin, and that just at the war period. He 
seems to have done the Berlin sights, made 
excursions and long walks, and explored the 
more accessible beer gardens. And so, having 
already proved by a previous literary failure his 
incompetence as a writer, he now naturally 
feels bound to compose a treatise on Berlin. We 
may as well go through the contents. Chap. i., 
‘The University ’’—about which a few details, 
probably from official books, are worked up 
with stupid gossip. Among other student 
tales is given a disgusting legend (‘‘ if not true, 
certainly well invented,” he says) about Prof. 
Frerichs and his family dining by mistake 
on a diséased human liver. Chap. ii., ‘‘ The 
Environs ”’—Rosherville and her rivals, clearly 
filtered from a guide-book. Chap. iii., ‘‘ The 
Spreewald,”’ and Chap. iv., ‘‘ The Spree ’’—two 
little excursions made by the author, uninterest- 
ing in themselves, and most feebly narrated. 
In Chap. v., ‘‘ Royalty ’’—almost every member 
of the Imperial family, alive and dead, is 
assailed by gross impertinence, or patronising 
familiarity. No doubt a cat may look at a 
king, but at least she keeps her reflections to 
herself. Some of Mr. Taylor’s victims are 
what we call ladies, or, 2s he would say, ‘‘ fine 
fleshy women,” or ‘‘representatives of the 
Cyprian deity.”’ Luckily for him their husbands 
and brothers are too highly placed ever te hear 
of, or resent, his rude playfulness. So ill- 
informed is our second-hand Court chronicler, 
that news of the death of Prince Frederic 
Charles has not yet reached him, else we are 
sure he would have suppressed his flippant and 
unfounded speculations on the Prince’s married 
life, of whose daughters he goes on to observe, 
‘I arranged a marriage in my own mind be- 
tween the eldest and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
but ?’homme propose”’ [meaning, of course, Mr. 
Taylor, not the lover], ‘‘ Dieu dispose, and so 
the Duke married another Marie,” &. ‘ But 
although the Princess Marie did certainly dis- 
appoint me her younger sister Louise 
gratified my feelings by marrying the Duke of 
Connaught, so that I had my own way after all 
to some extent.” Chap. vi., ‘‘The War’; 
chap. vii., ‘‘ The Five Milliards” ; and chap. viii., 
‘*The Three Emperors at Berlin,” are much 
more solid—mainly borrowed from the journals, 
no doubt; but many reflections, if rather 
hackneyed now, are well selected. Chap. ix., 
‘‘The Burning of the Kaiserhof,” is a funny in- 
spiration—sixteen pages of the ordinary penny- 
a-line description of a big fire, evidently worked 
up from the newspapers. It doubtless im- 
pressed the author as a spectator, but otherwise 
it was a very ordinary (non-fatal) fire indeed. 
ap. x., ‘‘ Celebrities”; including Bismarck, 
Moltke, the advertising quack, Hoff, and the 
English clown at the circus, The remaining 
chapters on the Jews, the Dogs of Berlin, 


Philology, Etiquette, Matrimony, Justice, 
‘* Alimentary,” and Recreation, contain 
little information, and that familiar to 


everybody, and a great deal of nonsense, 
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which is sometimes amusing enough. Mr. 
Taylor deserves little indulgence, though 
personally we rather like his airy, foolish, 
goodnatured obtuseness. He has already been 
warned, it seems. Owning that he ‘ writes 
books which nobody reads except himself, and 
which the malignant critics pronounce incom- 
rehensible trash,” and mourning that ‘‘ plain 
nglish no longer goes down with the British 
public or the reviewers, whatever pearls of 
truth may be hidden therein,” why does he not 
give it up? We will quote one specimen of 
the plain English, marking the pearls by 
italics : 
‘‘ The River Spree bears a certain general resemblance 
to the Thames in its course through the city of 
Berlin. . . . Like the latter, it meanders from west 
to east, or more correctly, from east to west, dividing 
the city into a northern and a southern half, of 
which the latter is the larger and more important of 
the two, containing, as it does, the celebrated 
Unter den Linden, &c., and the Thiergarten, 
which corresponds to our Hyde Park both in 
situation and aristocratic dignity. . . . In the city 
itself the Spree is a truly mean and contemptible 
stream, not presenting a vestige of the grandeur of 
Old Father Thames.” 


The Land of Rip Van Winkle: a Tour through 
the Romantic Parts of the Catskills, its Legends, 
and Traditions. By A. E. P. Searing. (Put- 
nams.) The book before us is not exactly a 
guide-book and not exactly a story-book, but 
it partakes of the character of each. A tourist 

arty, in the mystic region which Washington 
rving made his own in literature, form the 
slight framework required for the narratives, 
historical and hater, and for descriptions 
of scenery and places, which the author is 
= to give us. There is a “ Literary 

ellow”’ in the party who does the legendary 
part, while one ‘‘ Captain Oldbore ” contributes 
the matters of fact—not, as his name would 
imply, in a dry-as-dust fashion, but in a 
manner as interesting as, and closely resembling, 
that of the “‘ Literary Fellow” himself. We 
note as a positive merit of this ‘ Literary 
Fellow” (whom we venture to identify with 
the author), that he has escaped the peril—to 
which a weaker man, writing of the Catskills 
and their legends, would surely have suc- 
cumbed—of attempting an imitation of Wash- 
ington Irving’s style. He has, in fact, a strong, 
direct style of his own. Of course, the party 
would not be complete without some pretty 
young ladies who encourage the story-tellers, 
and listen with exemplary patience—never in- 
terrupting. It was not necessary to reprint 
Irving’s version of Rip Van Winkle ; but, as this 
gave us an excuse for reading the ever fresh 
and delightful story once more, we ought not 
tocomplain. The book is a handsomely printed 
quarto, and is illustrated throughout in a style 
worthy of—shall we say ?—the Century, and no 
reader is likely to find any part of it dull. 

De Nicopolis & Olympie, by D. Bikelas (Paris : 
Ollendortt), is a narrative in the form of letters 
of a fortnight’s journey in Greece, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gulf of Arta (Ambracian Guif), 
from thence through Acarnania to Mesolonghi, 
and afterwards by way of Zante to the coast of 
Elis and Olympia, returning by Patras. The 
earlier part relates to a district little visited, 
and shows, among other things, how easy and 
safe it now is to travel in what was formally 
the wildest portion of Greece. It is interesting 
to the English reader to learn that, during his 
stay at Mesolonghi, M. Bikelas was rowed 
across the laguues in the neighbourhood of that 
place by the same boatman—a hale veteran of 
eighty years of age—who wasin Byron’s service 
at the time of his residence there shortly before 
his death. But the chief value of the book 
consists in its giving the impressions of an 
intelligent Greek from Western Europe on his 
visiting for the first time the interior of Greece. 





M. Bikelas’s remarks contain many suggestions 
which deserve the attention of foreigners, and 
others which his own countrymen may with 
advantage lay to heart. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp Tennyson’s forthcoming volume, which 
is to appear in December, will take its title 
from a poem on Teiresias. 

Mr. E. Goss, Clark lecturer at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, upon whom the university has 
conferred the honorary degree of M.A., will 
deliver a course of six lectures this term on 
‘* Sir Walter Raleigh as a Man of Letters.” 


ARRANGEMENTS have been concluded for the 
establishment at Oxford of a theological hall in 
connexion with the Congregational body. From 
the source of its endowment it will be called 
Mansfield College; and it will have a head, a 
staff of six lecturers, and a —— The first 
head, we are glad to hear, will be Principal 
Fairbairn, of Airedale College, Bradford. 


Messrs. Macmituan & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a volume of Popular Italian Tales, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Prof. T. F. 
Crane. The collection will be of much interest 
to all stadents of folklore, as it contains a 
good many tales either unpublished or only 
published in obscure periodicals. The tales 
will be illustrated by comstant references to 
their parallels in other European languages. 


THe address recently delivered by Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick, as President of the Economic 
Section of the British Association, will shortly 
be published in separate form by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

WE understand that Prof. Mommsen’s new 
volume of the History of Rome (recently reviewed 
in the ACADEMY) has been translated by Prof. 
Dickson, of Glasgow, the translator of the 
former volumes, and will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Bentley. 

Mr. J. Courton CoLiins has collected into 
a volume the three articles on ‘‘ Bolingbroke ” 
which attracted so much attention when they 
originally appeared in the Quarterly Review. 
The volume will also contain an essay on Vol- 
taire in England. 

Messrs. CHapMAN & HAL will shortly pub- 
lish a work on moral philosophy by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
The book will be entitled Constructive Ethics, 
and its subject will be a review of modern 
moral pbilosophy in its three stages of inter- 
pretation, criticism, and reconstruction. 


Messrs. LoNGMAN will publish shortly the 
second volume of Lives of Greek Statesmen, by 
Sir George W. Cox. This volume will contain 
the lives of Ephialtes, Kimon, Perikles, Phor- 
mion, Archidamos, Kleon, Brasidas, Demos- 
thenes, Nikias, and Hermokrates. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish immedi- 
diately The Governance of England: other- 
wise called the Difference between an Absolute 
and a Limited Monarchy, by Sir John For- 
tescue ; a revised text, edited with introduction, 
notes, and appendices, by Mr. Charles Plummer. 
This treatise claims the attention of the reader 
partly on the ground that it is the earliest work 
on the English constitution written in the 
English language; but still more because of 
its close connexion with a period of English 
history the materials for which are extremely 
scanty, and on which it will be found to throw 
considerable light. This connexion the editor 
has endeavoured to draw out in the notes, by 
bringing together from contemporary sources 
whatever seemed to illustrate the meaning of 
the author. He has also tried to show to what 
previous writers Fortescue was in any way in- 





debted, and in what relation the present 
treatise stands to Fortescue’s other writings, 
The Introducticn is divided into three parts— 
historical, biographical, and bibliographical; 
and it is believed that in each section some 
facts have been brought to light which have 
escaped previous investigators. The appendices 
consist of writings of Fortescue hitherto in- 
edited or imperfectly edited. One of these is of 
especial interest as containing an earlier draft 
of a considerable portion of the present 
treatise, drawn up in the shape of a programme 
for the Lancastrian restoration of 1470. The 
text of the work has been carefully revised 
throughout, and is based on the oldest existing 
MS., collated with all other MSS. the existence 
of which was known to the editor. The whole 
is furnished with indices, glossarial and general, 
and a chronological table. 

DzAN Howson is about to publish, through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume entitled Thoughts on 
the Saints’ Days of the Christian Year. 


M. VambBéry, acting on a suggestion made 
by several of wg frien — his visit to this 
country in the spring, has prepared a boys’ 
edition of his Life roe ddeethane, which wall 
be published next week by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. It has undergone a thorough revision, 
all political and other matter which would 
possess but little interest for boys being elimin- 
ated, and it is further embellished by a new 
portrait and seventeen illustrations. 


Mr. UNWIN will also publish a new history 
of Holland and Belgium, under the title of A 
Shot History of the Netherlands, by Mr. 
Alexander Young. It will contain nearly 
eighty illustrations. 


Messrs. Swan, SonNENSCHEIN & Oo. will 
publish next week the first volume of a new 
edition (the fifth) of Dyce’s Shakespeare, in ten 
volumes, to be issued at the rate of one volume 
a month. 


THE second volume of Cassell’s ‘“‘ Rainbow 
Series,” entitled A Crimson Stain, by A. Brad- 
shaw, will be published early next month. 


Miss BRADDON’S annual, The Mistletoe Bough, 
consisting of several short stories, with illus- 
trations, is about to be issued by Messrs. J. & 
R. Maxwell, and will, we understand, be similar 
to its predecessors in attractiveness and interest. 


THE next volume in the shilling series of 
‘*Canterbury Poets,”’ published by Mr. Walter 
Scott, will be Shakspere’s Songs, Poems, and 
Sonnets, edited, with prefatory notice, by Mr. 
William Sharp. 

Wit.1am CLowes & Sons will shortly pub- 
lish The Law of Torts, by Mr. Francis Taylor 
Piggott; and, by the same author, Additional 
Notes and Recent Cases on Service out of the 
Jurisdiction, being an appendix to his work on 
Foreign Judgments; also an important collec- 
tion of Admiralty Cases, never before printed, 
by Sir William Burrell, who died in 1796—for 
permission to publish this volume the editor, 
Mr. Reginald G. Marsden, is indebted to the 
kindness of Sir Walter Burrell, in whose library, 
at West Grinstead Park, the originals were 
discovered ; a work on Salvage, by Mr. Harry 
Newson; Practical Instructions and Sugg stions 
to Young Solicitors, by Mr. H. Moore, a solicitor 
of fifty years’ standing; a new edition of 
Wetherfield’s County Court Statutes; and a 
translation, by Mr. Philip A. Ashworth, of The 
History of the English Constitution, by Prof. 
Rudolph Gneist, of Berlin, in two volumes, 
octavo. 

Messrs. Pitman will shortly publish, in 
mouthly parts, an edition of the Bible in short- 
hand, at the price of sixpence a part. The 
work is to be illustrated, and will be produced 
under the care of Mr. Ford, editor of the 


Reporters’ Journal, 
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So great has been the interest evoked by the 
issue of Why I am a Liberal (published on 
Monday last by Messrs. Cassell & Co.) that 
the entire edition was absorbed in a few hours. 
A second edition, now being rapidly produced, 
will be ready for delivery in the course of next 
week. 


The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat, which 
appeared on October 1, has reached a second 
edition. 

A SECOND edition also of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s Flying 
Leaves from East and West, issued last week 
from The Leadenhall Press, has already been 
demanded. 


THE sixth edition of Mr. George Moore’s 
novel A Mummer’s Wife, will be ready next 
week, The author has written a preface, in 
which he speaks of a revised text, contending 
the while that plain speaking has always been 
a characteristic of English literature. 


A SIXTH edition of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
Handbook to Political Questions of the Day, with 
the arguments on either side, is now in the 
press. The whole has been revised, and fresh 
sections have been added on free schools, 
allotments, and the incidence of taxation. 


Gen. GRANT’S paper on “ Chattanooga”’ will 
be printed in the November Century. It takes 
up the writer’s military career at Vicksburg, 
and follows the campaign of Chattanooga from 
the beginning of his connexion with it. His 
Wilderness article, which is to follow soon, is 
a description of the preparations made for the 
Wilderness campaign, by which Gen. Grant 
meant the movement of all the Union armies 
begun in May 1864. 


THE publication of Eastward Ho! a monthly 
magazine dealing with East-end subjects, which 
has just completed its third volume, has passed 
= the hands of Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein 

0. 


NEXT month will appear the first number of 
the Nottingham Magazine, a local periodical 
intended to be in some sort a continuation of 
the College Record. The editors are Mr. J. 
Potter Briscoe, Mr. Ph. H. Stevenson, and Dr. 
C.U. Yates, all members of the Nottingham 
Literary Club; the publisher is Mr. Derry 
Wheeler Gate, of Nottingham ; and the price 
isone penny a month. A special feature will 
be a complete list of the books purchased by 
the 7 Public Library during the preceding 
month. 


Dr. GREVILLE M. MAcDoNALD will deliver a 
course of four lectures during November at the 
Hampstead Library on ‘Expression, in its 
Human, Philosophical, and Artistic Aspects.” 


In connection with the Armitstead Trust a 
series of six lectures will be delivered in Dundee 
during the months of November and December. 
Among the lecturers are the Duke of Argyll, 
Prof. E. A. Freeman, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Sheriff Nicolson. Tickets for the whole series 
can be obtained for sixpence. 


THE seventh branch library in connection 
with the Nottingham Free Public Libraries was 
opened at Leen Side on Wednesday, October 21. 


THE King of Portugal has conferred the 
rank of Knight Commander of the Order of 
Christ on the Rev. Prof. D’Orsey, for services 
rendered to the people of Madeira. 


THE Clifton Shakspere Society commenced 
the work of its eleventh session on October 3. 
Mr. J. W. Mills was elected president in suc- 
cession to Mr. Francis F, Fox. The plays for 
consideration are ‘‘ Richard IIL.,” ‘‘Campaspe,” 
Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Locrine,” ‘‘ Richard II.,” 
‘Faustus,” ‘“‘ John,” and ‘Edward II.” The 
Secretary, in his annual report, said that the 
introduction of plays of some of Shakspere’s 
Contemporaries would make the society more 





Shaksperian than ever, as it was impossible to 
get a proper grasp of the man either as a 
personality or as a writer unless his environ- 
ment and its consequences are taken int? 
account ; and that much interest would, with 
the late Richard Simpson’s invaluable help, 
follow from a fuller consideration of the way 
in which Shakspere was influenced by the 
mighty events going on around him, of 
which there must be a reflex in his plays. The 
introduction of contemporary plays will afford 
a convenient opportunity of dealing with the 
various points of interest arising out of the 
connexion of Shakspere with the play-writers 
of his time. The first critical meeting of the 
session was held on October 24, when a paper 
on ‘‘ The Botany of ‘ Richard III.,’” by Mr. 
Leo. H. Grindon, was read. Mr. Grindon said 
that in a play so full of blood and cruelty there 
was scarcely any room for sweet or poetic 
mention of trees and flowers. But there was 
sufficient evidence both of Shakspere’s power of 
giving new life to old allusions, and of his 
marvellous faculty of observation of nature. 
Miss Phyllis Spencer, in a paper on ‘‘ Margaret,” 
came to the conclusion that the consistency of 
the character in 3 ‘“‘ Henry VI.” and “ Richard 
ILI.” pointed to a common authorship. Mr. 
G. Munro Smith read a paper on ‘“‘The Two 
Murderers in ‘ Richard III.,’” pointing out 
that Shakspere always invested even his small 
people with distinct individuality. But with 
this power he yet pourtrayed his murderers in 
the most unnatural way. These two talk not 
only with shrewdness, but also with taste, and 
even suffer from remorse, although they are 
professionals, who despatch their work effect- 
ually and artistically. The murderers in 
‘* Macbeth ” are clumsy, needlessly violent, and 
hurried. The second murderer in 2 ‘‘ Henry 
VI.” shows compunction. The two murderers 
in ‘‘ Richard IIL.” have most unnaturally to 
urge each other to strangle their feelings of 
right, and preach Clarence quite a sermon by 
way of justifying themselves. Nevertheless, 
granting that it is permissible thus to represent 
professional murderers, the whole scene between 
themselves and with Clarence is finely told. 
The hon. secretary (9 Gordon Road, Clifton) will 
be glad to receive, for the society’s library, 
newspaper scraps, magazine articles, or any- 
thing else that possesses even the least direct or 
indirect Shaksperian interest. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


LITERATURE AND NATURE. 


*Mip Cambrian heights around Dolgelly vale, 
What time we scaled great Cader’s rugged pile, 
Or loitered idly where still meadows smile 

Beside the Mawddach-stream, or far Cynfael— 

Nor tome, nor rhythmic page, nor pastoral tale, 
Our summer-sated senses would beguile ; 

Or lull our ears to melody, the while 

The voiceful rill ran lilting down the dale. 

In London town once more—behold, once more 
The old delight returns! ’Mid neights how vast, 
In —— verse, through what dim paths we 

wind ; 

How Keats's canvas glows, and Wordswo1th’s lore, 
As tarn or torrent pure, by none surpass’d, 
Sheds light and love—unfathomed, undefined. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE longest and most interesting article in 
the September Livre (Fisher Unwin) is one 
containing a commentary on five unpublished 
letters of Balzac, referring to his Breton sojourn 
in 1828, a sojourn which gave occasion for Les 
Chouans. Thewriter takes occasion incidently to 
contrast Hugo’s and Balzac’s style of description 
of the same district—that of Fougéres. He 
has illustrated very well what all students of 








Victor the Great know already—the fact that 
any place in his hands at once lost reality, and 
became the lieu de fantaisie, which, it is said, 
should be the poet’s sojourning place. 


Le Livre for October contains a short but good 
notice of the private printing press of Dampierre, 
@ continuation of M. Ernest Chesneau’s gossip- 
ing, but not unscholarly, articles on English 
publishers, and a note by M. Ashbee on Capt. 
Burton’s Arabian Nights. The number may 
be specially recommended to buyers for a large 
and excellent reproduction of Duché’s curious 
view of the room at Ferney, called the 
‘**Chambre du Coenr de Voltaire.” 


THE current number of the China Review 
opens with an interesting sketch by Mr. Piton 
of the life and adventures of Lii Puh-wei, a 
statesman who was largely instrumental in 
founding the fortunes of the Ts’in Dynasty, in 
the third century, B.c. Following this article 
comes another chapter of Mr. Parker’s contri- 
bution towards the topography and ethnology 
of Central Asia, extracted from the P’éi-wén 
yiin-fu. The material thus collected may 
possibly prove of value to those who are able 
to preduce order out of the chaotic notions of 
geography possessed by Chinamen. Dr. Edkins 
contributes two articles, one on Chinese roots, 
and one on Chinese early mythology. Both 
contain a considerable amount of information. 
Many of the headings in the article on roots 
show a curious identity of arrangement with 
the vocabulary chapters of the Yih-king, and, 
though much of the contents are based only 
on supposition, they are eminently sugges- 
tive. In his article on mythology, Dr. Edkins 
points out, in agreement with the views which 
have from time to time been expressed in the 
ACADEMY, that, at the time of Laou-tsze, the 
author of the Taou-tih King, the influence 
of Indian philosophy had made itself plainly 
felt in China. The notices of new books are 
particularly interesting and instructive. The 
wo'ks chosen for remark are of more or less 
importance, and the reviews, all of which are 
signed ‘‘E. J. E.,” are written with judgment 
and critical discrimination. The number closes, 
as usual, with a collection of notes and queries. 


THE Bolletin of the Institucion libre de 
Enseiianza for September contains a valuable 
study by D. Joaquin Costa on the Political 
Programme of the Cid. The writer investigates 
the sources of the Poema, and attempts to 
indicate the earlier documents still embodied in 
it, and the changes made by after compilers in 
order to bring the free politics of the original 
more into accordance with the ruling ideas of 
their own period. D. Mariano Arés treats of 
the Colegios Mayores, of Salamanca, narrating 
the history of the early foundations (parallel in 
date and object with many of our University 
Colleges), and of the reform of 1876, which is 
said to be working well. There are forty 
bursaries or exhibitions of two pesetas per diem 
in the Colegio Minor, and twenty of four pesetas 
in the Colegio Mayor, for those who proceed to 
the Doctorate, with exemptions of fees for 
degrees. All are gained by open examination. 
There are also travelling fellowships of £160 
per annum, one qualification for which is that 
the candidate should show sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the language of the country which he 
proposes to visit, to enable him to travel with 
profit in it. 








THE PROPOSED TEACHING UNIVER- 
SITY FOR LONDON. 


It is understood that the professors of Univer- 
sity College have, by a unanimous vote, 


expressed their dissatisfaction both with the 
scheme of the Teaching University Association 
and with that of the special committee of 
convocation, which is to be further considered 
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by convocation on Tuesday, November 3. A 
preliminary scheme of a different character is 
to be submitted to convocation as soon as may 
be practicable, one of its aims being to meet 
the claims of the colleges by assimilating the 
London University more closely to the two 
older English universities, and especially to the 
University of Oxford. The proposals are: 

1. An enlargement of the powers directly 
exercised by Convocation. 

2. An increase in the proportion of senators 
to be nominated or elected by convocation, 
and the limitation of the tenure of office, in 
the case of all senators, to a term of years. 

3. The encouragement of mature study and 
original research among the members of the 
university, by such methods as may be con- 
sidered suitable and expedient, and especially 
by the establishment of university lectureships 
of limited tenure in different departments of 
learning and science. 

4, The introduction into the constitution of 
the university of such modifications as may 
remove all reasonable ground of complaint on 
the part of any institutions connected with the 
university as to the absence of means for ex- 
pressing opinion concerning the examination 
regulations and the changes proposed to be 
made therein from time to time. 

In order to give effect to (4) it is proposed to 
establish a congregation of the University of 
London, consisting of («) the senate, (b) mem- 
bers of convocation possessing such qualifica- 
tions as may be considered suitable, (c) the 
examiners and other officers of the university, 
(d) representatives of such institutions as may 
be in connection with the university. 

It is not proposed that all members of con- 
gregation shall also be (as at Oxford) mem- 
bers of convocation. Such a rule would ex- 
clude a considerable proportion of the professors 
in the colleges, of the examiners, and even 
some of the existing senate. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bast1an. Africa’s Osten m. dort eriffneten Aus- 
blicken 1. Hft. Berlin: Dimmler. 1M. 20 Pf. 
Cronau, R. Von_Wunderland zu_ Wunderland. 
Landschafts- u. Lebensbilder aus den Staaten u. 

Territorien der Union. Leipzig: Weigel. 30M. 

Goncourt, E. de. Les actrices du XVILI° Siécle: 
Madame Saint-Huberty d’aprés sa correspondance 
ry = papiers de famille. Paris: Charpentier. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND, 
Oxford: Oct. 26, 1885. 


I quite agree with what your able corre- 
spondents have written about the printed 
texts of the Irish laws. I happened one day, 
not long ago, to look at the Bodley MS., 
Rawlinson, B. 506, a portion of which has been 
published in the second volume of the laws, 
and in the first: half-a-dozen lines I at once came 
across @ serious error. What is printed in the 
fourth line as in I find is the abbreviation for 
maine, so that instead of translating ‘‘ She shall 
obtain one-sixth or one-third of all the corn 
then,’”’ one would, if you retain the other words 
of the translator, have to say—‘‘ She shall obtain 
one-sixth or one-third of the corn, unless she 
obtain the whole in that case.’’ The Irish, as 
printed, will not, so far as I can see, construe. 
Besides committing such errors as this, which 
have crept into the published text, the editors 
do not pretend to follow the MS. in minor 
details, which in one instance means, it must be 
confessed, that they have corrected the scribe’s 
spelling and punctuation. For my part I 
should prefer to have his text accurately 
printed with all its defects, as they may be 
useful in helping one to form a critical opinion 
of the value of the MS. followed. The object 
of my writing, however, is not to emphasise 
the shortcomings of the existing edition, 
for that, I think, has been sufficiently 
done already by Dr. Stokes and the other 
scholars who have favoured you with their 
views in the matter; but to suggest that 
the Irish of the laws should be done over 
again, and that Dr. Stokes should be invited to 
undertake the work. I am speaking entirely 
in the dark as to whether he could be induced 
to do so; but one cannot help seeing that he is 
qualified for the task to an extent that no 
other man living can be said to be, combining, 
as he does, the most advanced scholarship with 
a thorough acquaintance and experience with 
law. The first thing, as you have already been 
told, is to have a reliable text; the translation 
will even then be in many cases a very difficult 
undertaking, which it may require generations 


of Celtic scholars to perfect. J. Rays. 





HERODOTUS REDIVIVUS. 
London : Oct. 26, 1885. 

M. Maspero contributes an _ interesting 
little paper to the new number of the Journal 
Asiatique, entitled ‘‘ Sur une Version Arabe du 
Conte de Rhampsinite.” The history of this 
Arabic reproduction is as follows. In February 
last, a European living at Luxor, in Upper 
Egypt, informed M. Maspero that he had heard 
an Arab ‘‘ Anteree,” of Neggadéh, relate a tale 
closely resembling the well-known legend of 
Rhampsinitus recorded in the Second Book of 
Herodotus; whereupon M. Maspero set to work 
to obtain a copy of the tale, which was finally 
jotted down for him in Arabic by the son of the 
French consular agent residing at that place. 
This version, with all its errors of orthography 
and its departures from the original story as 
told in the Greek, M. Maspero has transcribed 
verbatim for the pages of the Journal Asiatique. 
Having secured a copy of the story-teller’s 
narrative, it remained to discover by what 
curious chance a stray leaf from Herodotus (or 
from the far more ancient legendary lore of 
Pharaonic Egypt) should be found surviving 
thus in the coffee-shops of the sleepy 
little town of Neggadéh. Further enquiry 
elicited a solution of the mystery. A cer- 
tain Signor Odescalchi, resident in Upper 
Egypt, had shown some civilities to M. Mas- 

ero; and M. Maspero, by way of acknow- 
edgement, had presented to Signor Odescalchi 
a copy of his charming little volume of trans- 
lations from ancient Egyptian papyri, &c., 
entitled, Les Contes Populaires de Vl Egypte 
Ancienne; among which figures the old French 
version of Rhampsinitus, by P. Saliat. The 
Italian—by profession a schoolmaster—had, it 
seems, related some of these stories (translating 
them into Arabic as he went along) to the good 
folk of Erment and Goorneh. Repeated from 
lip to lip, they found their way to Luxor, and 
from Luxor to Neggadéh. By this time they 
are probably current in most of the villages of 
Upper Egypt, and in the course of a year or two 
they will be popular from Alexandria to 
Assouan. Thus it happens that a dozen or 
thirteen tales of love, magic, and adventure, 
some of which were already of remote antiquity 
in the days not merely of Herodotus, but of 
Rameses the Great, are destined towards the 
close of the nineteenth century to live again, 
and again to be popular in the ancient country 
of their birth. 

M. Maspero publishes the facts in order 
that travellers and savants may not be mis- 
led by this phenomenon. Yet how delight- 
ful it would have been to believe that the 
‘Tale of the Two Brothers,’ ‘‘ The Romance 
of Setnau,” the history of the taking of Joppa, 
and all the rest of these rare old stories had 
never really died out from the memory of the 
people of Egypt! For my own part, I confess 
that I half regret the loss of a possible illusion. 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 
London: Oct. 16, 1885. 

Although Mr. Hutchison has given his last 
word on this subject, your readers, who have 
been especially warned against my ‘‘ asser- 
tions,” may, perhaps, pardon me for desiring 
to add my last word also. 

My “‘ assertions” are contained in the follow- 
ing statements, which I will ask your readers to 
note are perfectly independent: (i.) Luther's 
September Bibel was not a translation from the 
original Greek, but practically a reproduction, 
with no very great variations, of the existing 
German Vulgate. (ii.) Luther had a very in- 
sufficient knowledge of Greek at the time when 
he is usually considered to have made his trans- 
lation from it, 
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The object of my second assertion is to ex- 
plain how it came to pass that Luther followed 
the German Vulgate; but the first would remain 
even if the second could be disproved. Let us 
see how Mr. Hutchison controverts these asser- 
tions, and establishes (1) that Luther knew 
Greek for nearly nine years before he began his 
translation, and (2) that he used the Greek text 
as the basis of his translation, which was “an 
original work.” Mr. Hutchison’s method is 
throughout the appeal to authority. Now, to 
what sort of authority does he appeal? First, 
to “respectable German theologians,” and he 
takes as his t Dr. Rhiem, a gentleman 
capable, as I showed in my former letter, of 
making statements which conclusively prove he 
has never studied the original texts. Secondly, 
he gives a string of opinions from various authors, 
in which there is no statement whatever which 
I can describe as evidence. In particular he 
lays great stress on Schréckh, and, apparently, 
thinks to crush me beneath the weight of the 
thirty-sixth volume of that terrible writer. Hs 
ist ja schrecklich ! but I must confess that the 
opinion of that writer has absolutely no weight 
with me when balanced against fact. 

Now to my assertions: (1) Luther copied the 
German Vulgate. Is this a matter of opinion? 
Certainly not: it is a question of fact, simply 
— proved by anyone who will take the 
trouble to open the September Bibel side by side 
with the Codex Teplensis, or, better still, the 
ninth German Bible. I could fill your columns 
with chapters in which there is hardly an im- 
portant word which differs. Is such evidence 
to be outweighed by the opinion of Schréckh ? 
The only way to controvert my assertion is to 
prove, by a comparison of the texts, that I am 
making a false statement, not to quote other 
persons’ opinions. More than two years ago I 
attempted to draw attention to this coincidence ; 
but the pill was apparently too bitter for our 
Evangelical theologians to swallow. But as 
opinion weighs much with them, let me quote 
that of a Lutheran professor of theology, 
Dr. Krafft, who writes as follows, after com- 
paring long parallel extracts : 


“Wer diese Parallen mit cinander vergleicht, 
der wird wohl keinen Zweifel mehr hegen, dass das 
Zusammentreffen Luthers mit der deutschen Bibel 
des 15 Jh. kein zufalliges ist. Dass Luther auch 
noch spiiter dieselbe im vuge behalten hat, lasst sich 
aus den vielen Verbesserungen seiner Uebersetzung 
mit denen er bei jeder neuen Ausgabe eifrig 
beschaftigt war, entnehmen. In  zablreichen 
Fillen kehrt er spater zu dem ailteren Wortschatz wieder 
zurtick, Gen er bei der ersten Ausgabe des N. T. 
verlassen hatte (Die deutsche Bibel vor Luther).’’ 


In other words, Luther himself recognised 
that Wortschatz as ‘“‘ homely and true.” I do 
not deny that Luther occasionally assisted him- 
self by the labours of Erasmus; but I assert that 
the statement that ‘‘his translation was an 
original work,” could only be made by one who 
has never studied a pre-Lutheran Bible. 

Let us turn to my second assertion: (2) 
Luther knew Greek very insufficiently at the 
time when he is said to have translated the 
Bible from that language. Mr. Hutchison 
tells us that he began to study Greek in 1512; 
I say that, although he may have known a few 
words before Melanchthon arrived in Witten- 

g, he really began to study it under that 
Humanist. Mr. Hutchison again quotes mere 
opinioa, I shall endeavour to bring evidence. 
My evidence is as follows : 

(a) Luther’s College Lectures.—These are in- 
variably based on the Vulgate text. Luther’s 
exegesis often depends on the turn of a Latin 
word, and I have found it frequently even 
Comic on that very account. “No appeal is 
made to the Greek text to solve difficulties. 
In Erfurt there might have been opportunity 
of learning Greek: in Wittenberg there was 
none, Mr. Hutchison likes opinion: on this 
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point I will quote that of the strong Tutheran 
Prof. Késtlin : 


**Vorlesungen iibers Griechische zu héren, gaben 
ihm die philologischen Collegen an der Universitat 
keine Gelegenheit. Erst Melanchthon hat nachher 
griechische Lektionen zu Wittenberg in Schwung 
gebracht. Unverkennbar zeigt sich der Mangel an 
sprachlichen Kenntnissen auch bei jenen Schwierig- 
keiten welche das Verstandniss der wichtigsten 
Ausspriiche des Rémerbriefes Luthern so lange 
Zeit gemacht hat (Leben Luthers).’’ 


(b) Luther’s Letters.—Up to the arrival of |. 


Melanchthon in Wittenberg these betray no real 
knowledge of Greek, and for sometime after 
that all texts are quoted from the Vulgate ; 
then begin isolated Greek words and phrases, 
which are singularly typical of the growth and 
extent of Luther’s Greek knowledge. Mr. 
Hutchison quotes the discussion on peravoeire 
from the summer of 1518 ; but this seems to me 
very unfortunate, for in the original letter to 
Staupitz Luther uses the Latin spelling (meta, 
noyn, metanea, metanoean metania, metanoin, &c.\ 
I could have given him a better example of 
Luther’s Greek than this. In a letter to Lang 
of September, 1517, he writes thus: cacadora, 
and puns upon this expression a week later with 
the word kaxiocrodoxa, both written as I have 
reproduced them! A further letter to Lang, 
dated merely February 19, has by some editors 
been placed in 1518. This letter contains a few 
Greek words, which might be taken as showing 
a rudimentary knowledge of thelanguage. As, 
however, it contains a reference to More’s 
Utopia, only published in March, 1518, I think 
there is little doubt the proper date is February, 
1519. 

(c) Luther’s own Statements.—Let us finally 
examine what Luther himself says in his letters 
as to Melanchthon’s arrival in Wittenberg : 
“To Spalatin. Aug. 31, 1518— 

‘* Ego plane Graecum praeceptorem illo (‘ nostro 
Melancthone’) salvo, alium non desidero.”’ 

“© To Staupitz, 1 Sept., 1518— 

‘** Coepta est apud nos Graeca lectura, graeciss- 
amus omnes propter intellectum Bibliae.’’ 
‘To Spalatin, 2. Sept. 1518— 

‘* Auditorium habet refertum auditoribus; im- 
primis omnes theologos, summos cum mediis et 
infimis, studiosos facit Graecitatis.’’ 

** To Spalatin, 12. Nov. 1518— 

‘*Studium nostrum prospere et feliciter agit, 
praesertim Graecitatis.”’ 

In a jovial letter to Melanchthon of November 
1518, Luther signs himself Fraterculus Martinus 
*EAevdépios. Obviously his Greek is advancing ; 
but it reaches on January 19, 1519, a climax. 
In a letter to Spalatin of this date there are 
nearly five broken lines of Greek, concluding — 
eiul yap wodumpayudtinos, 2 wore moAumpayudraros. 
This is, indeed, the very schoolboy! Yet Mr. 
Hutchison supposes it to represent seven years 
of Greek study. What happened between 1519 
and 1521 I have described in my first letter. 
These years were not the years of a student, 
but of a public agitator. I decline to allow 
that this man, who began to study Greek in 
1518, could know sufficient in 1521 to translate 
the New Testament in three months. I leave it 
to your readers to decide between my ‘‘asser- 
tions’ and Mr. Hutchison’s opinions backed by 
the terrible Schréckh and the phalanx of “ re- 
spectable German theologians.” 

KARL PEARSON. 








‘MILTON AND VONDEL.” 
Northolt Vicarage. Southall, Middlesex : 
Oct. 27, 1885. 

Mr. Gosse, in his lengthy critique upon my 
little book, Milton and Vondel, in the last 
number of the ACADEMY, has treated my work, 
on the whole, though in a not unprovoked 
spirit of hostility, with much fairness; and I 
take the opportunity of pointing out that I 
never, as he imagines, stated that his essay on 





i __________—_ | 


Milton and Vondel was “based on second~ 
hand and unsifted evidence.”’ 

The question of translation, on which Mr. 
Gosse has entered at some length, is one of 
much difficulty. I have elsewhere (Milton and 
Vondel, p. 37) stated my reasons for rendering 
Vondel’s rhymed six-foot lines into blank verse. 
Mr. Gosse, however, says further that I ‘‘ have 
used language, as Miltonic as possible, which 
resembles that of Paradise Lost as closely as a 

meral adherence to meaning will admit.” I 

ave done so, to some extent, advisedly, and for 
this reason. My object being to show that, 
consciously or unconsciously, Milton made use 
of certain passages of Vondel in writing his 
own poems, the only way to exhibit to an 
English reader the parallelism was to translate 
the Dutch lines, as far as it was legitimate to 
do so, in the Miltonic words. As my appendix 
contains every quotation in the original, it is 
clearly open to anyone acquainted with the 
Dutch language to test the accuracy of any par- 
ticular rendering. Mr. Gosse has done this in a 
single instance, and he says that he has selected 
this special passage because I ‘‘ emphasise it as 
containing proof positive of Vondel’s influence 
on Milton.” He has omitted to add the quali- 
fying words, ‘“‘coming as it does to re-inforce 
the testimony ” of other passages. He declares 
that I have here been guilty of mistransla- 
tion, and has given us his own version. The 
materials are before us, let us then examine the 
question. I have translated— 

‘* Men vaart er in ruimschoots, met paarden en 


8 
Eerst over keizelsteen, en dan door kreupel- 
bosch.”’ 
thus— 
‘* Here a host might freely pass 
With hor se and chariots in loose array 
O’er stony ground at first and then though 
brake.’’ 
Iadmit at once that my translation is some- 
what too free. The more exact rendering 
would be— 
‘* Here people freely pass 
With chariot and horses, roomil ; 
O’er flinty ground at first and then through 
brake.”’ 
Mr. Gosse’s version runs thus : 


** One drives in easily, with horses and a coach, 
First over flinty stones, then through a hedged 
approach.”’ 
As we read, reminiscences of schooldays float 
before our mind, and we recall once more the 
cadence of that simple English unadorned, 
wherein the fifth-form boy translates an 
Aeschylean chorus. Why this emphasis upon an 
article which has no existence in the original ? 
Why, moreover, in a Biblical epic, use the non- 
Biblical word coach when the extremely Biblical 
word chariot is, etymologically, the exact 
equivalent of karos (= Flemish and German 
karre = French char). Is not this precisely an 
instance of that ‘‘ vein of burlesque’? which 
I have elsewhere brought as a charge against 
Mr. Gosse’s translations from the Lucifer? 
Vondel’s expression, ‘‘ met paarden en karos,” 
is quite indefinite us to number; and the con- 
text tells us that he intended the opening to 
be wide enough for many chariots. Curiously 
enough, in the voluminous writings of 
Vondel I have found “‘ paarden en karos” in 
only one other passage, but it is exactly to the 
point : 
‘*Men zag het voorspel van dees stateie aan 
liveryen 
Van zilver, groen en rood, aan pagien en lakeyen, 
Aan paarden en karos, trompet en banderol.’’ 
Keurgedicht aan Prins Mauritius. 
Here certainly not one equipage, but many, 
form the prucession. If Vondel had meant 


‘*a coach and horses,” he would have written 
‘*een koets en paarden.” 
Mr. Gosse states that ‘‘ rwimschoots is nothing 
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in the world but easily.” Like many other 
expressive Dutch words, rwimschoots has a 
nautical origin (ruim = spacious, roomy ; schoots 
=the sheets of a ship filled with wind), and 
signifies the freeness with which a ship with 
sails wide extended will go before a breeze. 
I have in my translation endeavoured to express 
its full meaning. 

How Mr. Gosse could possibly translate 
kreupelbosch as ‘‘ hedged approach” I cannot 
conceive! Kreupelbosch means ‘ stunted brush- 
wood” (Hannots Dutch Latin Dict. = dume- 
tum). Brake=dumetum, ‘‘a bottom covered 
with tangled brushwood,” is its exact English 
equivalent (Halliwell’s Dict.). 

Mr. Gosse has been unawares translating 
Virgil instead of Vondel. acilis descensus 
Averni, ‘‘to drive with a coach and pair along 
a hedged approach to the nether regions.” 

GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 








THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 
London; Oct. 26, 1885. 

Referring to the notice of this society which 
appeared in last week’s ACADEMY under the 
heading of ‘‘ Notes and News,” kindly permit 
me to say that the expression ‘‘ annual meet- 
ing” is misleading, and might unintentionally 
injure the society, if uncorrected. The meeting 
spoken of as “annual” is really the first meet- 
ing of the present, or seventh, session. The 
systematic study of philosophy, which is cor- 
rectly stated to be the purpose of the society, 
requires more than one meeting in the year. 
The session, in fact, extends from October to 
June, and the meetings (barring interruptions 
at Christmas and Easter) are fortnightly ; par- 
ticulars of which may be obtained by writing 
to our hon. secretary, Mr. E. H. Rhodes, 22 
Albemarle-street, W. 

SHapwortH H. Hopeson, President. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meetiag. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: ‘‘The Bones of the 
Human Body,” IIL., by Prof. John Ma: shall. 

TuEspay, Nov. 3.8p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ** Re- 

= marks on the Bahr-el-Yusut,” by Mr. Cope White- 
house; ‘'An Early Babylonian Deed of Brother- 
hood,” by Mr. Theo, G. Pinches; * Are_ there 
te eae in the O'd Testament ?’”’ by Mr. Joseph 

acobs 

8.30 p.m. Zoolozical: “ The Pbhytophagous 
Coleoptera of Japan obtained by Mr. G wis, 
1880-81, Part II.. Hal icinae and Galerucinae.”’ 
by Mr. Martin Jacoby: “Two Collections of 
Lepidoptera recently received from Somali-land,” 
by Mr. A. G. Butler; “ A Tcoth ot Mastodon latidens 
from Borneo,” by Mr. R. Lydekker; ‘* A Mono- 
g.eph of the Genus Paradocurus, F. Cuv..” by Mr. 
. [. Blanford; * A New Species ot Mus from 
Sind,” by Mr. J A. Murray; “ The Specific Char- 
acters and Structure of some New Zealand Lum- 

bricidae,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

WEpVEsDAY, Nov. 4,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Joints of the Human Body,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Geological: **The Premaxillaries and 
Scalpriform Teeth of a large Extinct Wombat 
(Phascolomys currirostris)”? by Sir Richard Owen; 
“The Structure and Classificatory Position of some 
Secondary Madreporaria,’ and “Some Points ia 

=. the Morphology of the 4stroroemae of the Sutton 
Stone in the Infra-Lias of Svuth Wales,” by Prof. 
P. Martin Duncan. 

THURSDAY. Nov. 5, 4 Bhs Archaeological Institute : 
* Nau: ratis,” by . Flinders Petrie; ** Notes on 
Wolvey Church,” by the Rev. B. W Gibsonne, 

pm. Linnean: “Flora of the Peruvian 
Andes, its Histery and Origin,’ by Mr. John 
Reil; ‘Recent Brachiopoda,’ 1., by the late Dr. 


Thomas Davidson. 
Frimay. Nov. 6, 8 pm. Royal Academy: ‘‘ Muscles 
of the Human Body.” L., by Prof. John Marshail. 
8p.m. Philolovical: ** Notes on sume Eug! 
Etymologies,” by Prof Skeat. 





SCIENCE. 

Diophantos of Alexandria: a Study in the 
History of Greek Algebra. By T. L. 
Heath. (Cambridge: University Press.) 

Or all the great Greek mathematicians— 

perhaps one ought rather to say, of all the 

Greek mathematicians who have left great 





works—Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonios of 
Perga, Ptolemy, Pappos, Diophantos—the last 
is probably the least known to mathematicians 
in general. There are several reasons for 
this unacquaintance on which it would be 
superfluous to dwell at present. It is suffi- 
cient to note the fact, and to remark that, 
thanks to Mr. Heath, one of them at any rate 
can no longer be pleaded. 

The present work consists of eight chapters 
and an appendix. In the first chapter the 
evidence respecting the name and date of 
Diophantos is carefully reviewed, the con- 
clusion reached being that he belongs to the 
second half of the third century of our era. 
The second and third chapters contain an 
account of the works of Diophantos, the 
Arithmetics, the treatise on Polygonal Num- 
bers, the Porisms, and of the writers who 
have edited, translated, or commented on 
him. In the fourth chapter the notation and 
definitions of Diophantos are discussed, and 
a curious point is raised as to the origin of 
the symbol, the Greek final sigma, for an 
unknown quantity. The symbols used for 
the square and the cube of the unknown are 
the two first letters of the words divayis and 
kvUBos, written 56 and x®, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth powers being represented by 689, 
8x0, and xx, abbreviations of duvapodivapis, 
SvvapoxuBos, and xvBdxvfos. Why, then, 
should s’ be chosen as the symbol to denote 
dpiOu0es, the name Diophantos gives in the 
second definition of his first book to the 
unknown quantity ? Mr. Heath answers this 
question by suggesting that the symbol is 
a corruption after combination of the two 
first letters of the word, alpha and rho. The 
reasoning by which he supports this sugges- 
tion is exceedingly ingenious, one would 
almost be disposed to say conclusive, if more 
MS. authority could be adduced for inter- 
mediate forms. Mr. Heath’s explanation of 
the fantastic MS. symbol for subtraction, an 
inverted truncated psi, that it is a combina- 
tion of lambda and iota, the latter written 
inside the former, is plausible enough, and 
may be the correct one; but it is also possible 
that the explanation may be sought for in 
quite another direction. The fifth chapter, 
on Diophantos’ Methods of Solution, is the 
longest and most important of the book, 
and is by far the best classification yet given 
of the contents of the Arithmetics. It. must 
be read, of course, with the appendix, which 
is an abstract of the whole of Diophantos. 
The author says in his preface that the 
appendix claims to have no independent 
value apart from the rest of his work, 
and that, owing to its extremely condensed 
form, he can hardly hope that by itself 
it will even be comprehensible to the 
mathematician. If a reader who wished to 
make acquaintance either with the methods 
employed by Diophantos, or with the results 
enunciated or established by him, had to 
choose between Bachet’s translation and com- 
mentary and Mr. Heath’s appendix, it is not 
difficult to predict what his selection would 
be; and as to this part of his work. Mr. 
Heath may be assured that, while he has 
laboured to be brief, he has not become 
obscure. The sixth chapter treats of the 
Porisms of Diophantos, which seem to have 
been a set of propositions concerning the 
properties of certain numbers. The seventh 





chapter discusses the vexed question how far 
Diophantos was original, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that of Nesselmann, that Dio- 
phantos is not a mere learned compiler, but 
that the greater part of his propositions and 
his ingenious methods are his own. The last 
chapter, on Diophantos and the early Arabian 
algebraists, is taken up with showing that in 
Arabian algebra generally, at least in its 
beginnings, the Greek element greatly pre- 
dominated. 

From the preceding brief account of the 
text and appendix, it will be seen that this 
‘study in the history of Greek algebra” is 
an exceedingly valuable contribution to the 
history of mathematics. Mr. Heath has 
spared no pains to make it as complete as 
possible—first by a careful analysis of his 
author, and, second, by a discussion of such 
collateral matters as tend to illustrate him. 
He has very commendably refrained from 
speculating on questions regarding which no 
evidence exists, and where the evidence is in- 
sufficient or conflicting his judgment is 
marked by moderation and sobriety. 

May I be allowed to express the hope that 
Mr. Heath, who is so competent for the 
work, will by and by give us a more accurate 
edition of Diophantos than Bachet’s, and, if 
he thinks it necessary, a complete translation ? 
Mr. Heath speaks (p. 19) of six known MSS. 
of Diophantos; surely there are more, for 
there are four in Paris alone. One of them, 
he will be interested to know, contains the 
translation into Latin made by Joseph Auria, 
of Neapolis; though it does not, as the title 
on p. 51 states, contain the scholia of Maxi- 
mus Planudes, or a translation of the treatise 
on Polygonal Numbers. Its date must be 
subsequent to Xylander’s translation. I may 
add that the statement (p. 56) in the New 
American Cyclopaedia seems to be borrowed 
from De Morgan’s article on Diophantos in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy and Mythology. J. S. Macgay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DERIVATION OF LATIN ‘‘ FORTASSIS.” 
Oxford : Oct. 24, 1835. 
In old Latin fortasse (from fortassis, the final 
8 dropt as usual before a word beginning with a 
consonant, and the vowel softened) takes an 
infinitive ; whence Prof. M. Warren (American 
Journal of Philology, July 1885, p. 231) sup- 
poses fortassis to S ‘some much-abridged 
verb-form.” It is, I would suggest, an old 
2nd sing. subjunctive of a verb *fortare, ‘‘ to 
assert,” formed from fortis, “strong,” as jir- 
mare, ‘‘to assert,” from firmus, “strong,” and 
meant originally ‘‘ you would assert.” 
E. R. WHARTON. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Wit the beginning of the new year, the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences will be 
published in London as well as in Philadelphia, 
under the new title of the International Journal 
of the Medical Sciences. Dr. I. Minis Hays, of 
Philadelphia, remains the American editor; 
while the English editor will be Mr. Malcolm 
Morris, already known to the lay public as the 
editor of The Book of H-alth. The journal will 
be issued quarterly, each number containiay 
about 400 pages of printed matter, with wood- 
cuts. Its miin features will be—(1) original 
artides aud monographs, (2) reviews of the 
chief contributions to medical literature, (3) 
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uarterly summaries of the progress made in 
dl departments of medicine. The list of those 
English doctors and surgeons who have pro- 
mised to contribute is so comprehensive that it 
would almost seem a stigma to be omitted. 
It is announced that the first number will have 
articles by Sir James Paget, Sir Henry Acland, 
Sir Andrew Clark, Dr. Matthews Duncan, and 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson. The London pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Cassell & Company, limited. 


Tae November number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains two ethno- 
logical 1 of much interest—one by Dr. 
Garson, of the College of Surgeons, on the 

- of Tierra del Fuego, and the other by 
Pro . A. H. Keane on the Lapps, as illustrated 
by the group exhibited last summer at the 
Alexandra Palace. Among other papers in 
this number we may note one by Dr. Rink on 
Eskimo dialects, and a very suggestive essay 
by Mr. F. Galton, the president of the institute, 
. — towards Mediocrity in Hereditary 

tature. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tae forty-third session of the Philological 
Society will open on Friday next, November 8, 
when the president, Prof. Skeat, will read 
“Notes on Some English Etymologies.” 
Among other papers promised are three by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, a dictionary evening by Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray, a Stanford dictionary evening 
by Mr. Fennell, and a report of dialectal work 
by Mr. A. J, Ellis. 


Tue Clarendon Press will issue immediately 
Fragmenta Herculanensia, by Walter Scott, 
Professor of Classics in the University of 
Sydney. This volume contains (1) an Intro- 
duction, with an account of the Herculanean 
papyri; (2) a catalogue of the Oxford fac- 
similes of the same (which give the best text 
of the papyri); (3) an edition of Philodemus 
rep) Gea Siaywyis and wep) Gedy d, also of the wep) 
alcOqoews, the wept pawoudvwy, and the rep) uadh- 
oews, on @ collation of the Oxford fac- 
similes, the Naples facsimiles, and the originals 
preserved at Naples; and (4) engravings of 
several of the Oxford facsimiles, including those 
of the Carmen Latinum de Bello Actiaco. 


Pror. Fick has just published the first part 
of his hypothetical reconstruction of the Iliad 
according to its original Aeolic form, in con- 
tinuation of his ingenious attempt to apply the 
same principle to the Odyssey (see ACADEMY, 
November 12, 1884). The second part is pro- 
mised for the beginning of next year. 


_AT the meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions on October 9, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville read a paper on the light thrown by philo- 
logy upon the early history of the Celtic peoples. 
From the close affinity between Celtic and 
Latin—as shown by the passive and deponent 
nr, the future in b, the termination of nouns 
mm -tio, the genitive in i of nouns of the second 
declension, &c.—he argued that the Italian and 

ltic races must at one time have formed a 
single people. On the other hand, though 
Celtic and German are as far as possible distant 
from one another in grammar, they possess a 
common vocabulary, which is not shared by 
other Indo-European languages, especially in 
Words relating to social organisation and mili- 
tary affairs, From this he inferred that, pro- 
bably ns the fourth and third centuries 
B.C., Celtic domination extended over part of 

y as far as the basin of the Oder and 
even of the Vistula, which is corroborated by the 
names of towns in this region preserved to us 
by Ptolemy. 


THE Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift of 
October 3 contains a review of the second part 


of Prof, Kennedy's Studia Sophoclea, by Mr. F. 
Haverfield. 


Wir# reference to his letter in the ACADEMY 
of last week entitled ‘‘An Index to Oriental 
Journals,” Mr. Carletti wishes to state that a 
very copious double index to the papers and 
contributions to the Asiatick Researches and the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal from 1788 to 1882, is contained in 
the Centenary Review of that society recently 
officially issued, which is published in England 
by Messrs. Triibner. 


In the abstract of Prof. Terrien de Lacou- 
er lecture on Comparative Philology in 
ndo-China in the AcapEMyY of last week, 
page 276, col. 3, 1. 12, for ‘*Their decay is 
often produced by a difference of pitch” read 
_ mate decay has often produced differences of 
pitch.’ 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
He.tenic Socrery.—( Thursday, Oct. 22.) 


Ar the last council meeting of this society the 
following were elected members of the society: 
Mr. J. C. Morgenthan, Sir Charles Nicolson, Mr. 
8. L. Rogers, Dr. F. Deibel, Prof. John Strachan, 
and Mrs. Barlow. Prof. C. T. Newton, V.-P., in 
the Chair. The chairman read a paper by Mr. 
A. 8S. Murray on a terra-cotta statuette of a Dia- 
dumenos recently purchased in Smyrna by Mr. 
W. R. Paton. The writer argued, from its resem- 
blance in style and subject to other known statues, 
that it was —s a copy of the famous Dia- 
dumenos of Polycleitus, and from the fineness of the 
workmanship that it was a model carefully made 
for the use of students of art. The beauty of the 
statuette was established by a cast submitted to 
the meeting. Commenting on the paper, Prof. 
Newton said that in general treatment this terra- 
cotta reminded him of fragments modelled with 
extraordinary beauty which he had found on the 
ancient surface of the Mausoleum. This would 
bear out Mr. Murray’s theory as to the date. As 
to the Farnese Diadumenos, it might, as supposed, 
be a copy from Polycleitus, but certain traits 
characteristic of the Attic rather than of the Argive 
school suggested the possibility of its being a copy 
of a somewhat similar statue by Phidias, described 
in Pausanias. This Farnese statue was remark- 
able for the development of legs and chest and the 
uniness of the arms. These traits would, in 
of. Owen’s opinion, characterise arunner. Mr. 
Gardner, showing photographs of the new statuette 
and of the Farnese Diadumenos, pointed out that 
the Smyrna figure was far more finely modelled, 
and a with Mr. Murray that it had probably 
been made for the use of young sculptors. Mr. 
George Macmillan (hon. secretary) read a paper by 
Prof. W. Ridgeway on ‘‘The Land System of 
Homer,”’ the object of which was to examine into 
the true nature of the land system of the Greeks 
of the Homeric age by means of the evidence con- 
tained in the poems. Prof. Campbell, while ad- 
mitting the high interest of the inquiry, thought 
that on some points too great assumptions had 
been made, and that the meaning of some words had 
been strained to suit the theory. Mr. Gennadius 
pointed out some interesting parallels both in the 
use of words and in agricultural customs between 
the Homeric and modern Greek usage. In all 
such questions he contended that a knowledge of 
the language and customs of modern Greece was 
of the utmost importance. This contention was 
confirmed by the chairman, who gave interesting 
examples from his experience in the Levant. 
Similar testimony was borne by Mr. Bent in regard 
to the Greek islands. Both papers will appear in 
y “0 agama number of the Journal of Hellenic 
tudies. 


Eoyrr Exptoration Funp.—(Wednesday, Oct. 28.) 
Tue annual general meeting was held at the Royal 
Institution at 3 p.m., with Prof. C. T. Newton in the 
Chair. Next week we shall give a report of the 
peoeeenee. In the evening, at 9 Bea Mr. 

inders Petrie delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Naukratis.”’ 
The lecturer by the startling assertion that 





| though the site of Naukratis has only recently 





been discovered for science, yet the site has been 
so much worked away by Egyptian diggers for 
manure that the greater part of the ancient 
remains has already been destroyed or dispersed 
among European museums. Mr. Petrie detailed 
the evidence which had Jed him to expect to find 
Naukratis at Tell-el-Kebireh: how his anticipa- 
tions were justified by the discovery of inscrip- 
tions ; and how, finally, on examining the ancient 
authorities he found that they in no way con- 
tradicted his facts. To give some idea of the 
extent of the remains, Mr. Petrie remarked that 
the great inclosure which he proposes to call the 
Panhellenion was once surrounded by a wall of 
bricks as high as a London house, and as long as 
the Strand. In detailing the ancient history of 
Naukratis the lecturer remarked that its founda- 
tion was certainly earlier than the time of Psam- 
metichus I., but that under that monarch began its 
most flourishing time, and that its subsequent 
history was one of gradual decay, so that most of 
the remains recovered belong to the earliest period 
of Greek art. He showed how the mounds which 
cover the ancient cities of Egypt were formed by the 
falling to pieces of the unbaked bricks of which they 
were composed, so that the antiquity of a city can 
be determined partly by the height to which its 
ruins are heaped. The lecturer proceeded to show 
how the site of Naukratis was admirably adapted 
for the trade of the Greeks; and, finally, coming 
to the remains brought home by himself and Mr. 
Griffith, he went over the groups one by one and 
showed by induction what were the trades which 
flourished in the city, and what classes of remains 
may be ascribed. even when found on other Greek 
sites, to an origin in Naukratis. 





FINE ART. 
GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleozraphs). handsomely framed, Every ne about to purchase pictures 


should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents, 
GEO, Rees, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A 
NEW LIGHT. 


I, 

THe sort of thing that has happened to 
Sebastiano Luciani is analogous to what occurs 
toa star when it comes within the luminous 
fringe of another of greater magnitude. From 
the circumstance of having been over-borne, as 
it were, by the dazzling genius of the greatest 
draughtsman the world has yet seen, it was his 
misfortune, versatile though he was, to appear 
less than the reality. It has given the impres- 
sion mainly that he was scarcely more than 
what Italian writers would call ‘‘un maestro 
dozzinale,” a term they apply to one of those 
innumerable practitioners who never lift them- 
selves above mediocrity. But this is not true. 
That he was versatile in no ordinary degree is 
proved from the fact that when by the per- 
suasion of his intimate friend and companion, 
Giorgio Barbarelli, he betook himself to 
painting, he was already known to the best 
society of Venice as an accomplished singer 
and musician —especially skilful upon the lute. 
Giorgione and himself had frequently met in 
the saloons of wealthy Venetians—not as 
painters but as musicians—and the sympathy 
of like tastes drew the young men together, 
Both were personally attractive, and were no 
doubt sought after by the noble youth of 
Venice for their good companionship. It was 
chiefly as a singer that the famous banker and 
merchant, Agostino Chigi, first made the 
acquaintance of Sebastiano in Venice; but 
discovering by and by that the genial and 
amusing youth was also a skilful painter—in- 
deed, an altar-piece that Sebastiano had painted 
for the Church of San Giovanni Crisostomo 
had been mistaken for the work of Giorgione— 
invited the young Venetian to return with him 
to Rome. Sebastiano had studied under both 
Gian Bellini and Giorgione. He had alread 

taken up the pencil in good earnest, and wit. 


the rapidity which somehow seems an inherent 
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quality of the Venetian genius soon made such 
a reputation as a colourist as enabled him to 
take a front place among his contemporaries. 
Power of dsawing was never, even at the best 
of times, the forte of Venetian masters ; but as 
two summits in the same art af, the same time, 
and by the same person are incompatible, the 
faculty of outline, such as it was, passed 
muster, sustained and overshadowed by the 
splendour and glow of the Venetian palette. 
At Venice, therefore, Sebastiano was considered 
to be a very able painter before anybody 
in Rome knew anything about him. Biagi, 
who as president wrote a memoir of him 
for the Venetian Athenaeum, calls him 
‘‘insigne pittore.” It is well known that 
Vasari uses him largely as a foil for his 
great favourit’, Michelangelo, and hitherto 
almost every succeeding writer has taken it for 
granted that Vasari’s estimate, or rather 
Vasari’s account, was the whole of the truth. 
It is clear something remains behind when it is 
admitted by Vasari himself that, on the death 
of Raffaello, Sebastiano was held to be the first 
painter in Rome, popular opinion, and opinion 
in high places, passing by all Raffaello’s able 
assistants and scholars. 

When Agostino Chigi took him to Rome, it 
was in order to get his help in the decoration 
of the new palace he was then building by the 
Tiber. Raffaello was already engaged upon it, 
and was notoriously Chigi’s supreme favourite 
It was not, therefore, to supersede the Umbrian 
master that Sebastiano was introduced at the 
Farnesina, but simply for the sake of variety, 
and in order to bring to the decoration some of 
the splendid colouring and powerful chiaroscuro 
for which Venetian painters were justly famous, 
Hitherto Raffaello’s colouring was by no means 
splendid ; for, although his pictures were suave, 
graceful, and pleasing, colour was not his 
strong point. So by way of change and con- 
trast, Luciani takes his place by the side of the 
other decorators. It was not perhaps, with- 
out some little jealousy on their part but, cer- 
tainly, not to any serious extent, as we find both 
Raffaello taking hints from him, and himself 
working after Raffaello’s outlines. But this 
mutual interchange of services and assistance was 
not inany way unusual,nor considered at the time 
to be derogatory either to one or the other. It 
is after-comers and the prejudiced followers of 
Raffaello, as against Michelangelo at the time of 
their operations at St. Peter’s and the Vatican, 
that have raised the pother about Sebastiano’s 
inferiority and his inability to design for him- 
self. Before the question was raised, long 
before it was discovered that he could not draw, 
he had already designed and painted the eight 
lunettes in the garden saloon of the Farnesina, 
and was so well thought of by the owner as to be 
requested to paint a companion figure to the 
famous ‘‘Galatea” of Raffaello; and this 
figure, the ‘‘Polyphemus,” he did actually 
paint, and we are told that it was greatly 
praised. Besides this, his picture in the Church 
of San Pietro, in Montorio, was looked upon 
as the work not of ‘‘un maestro dozzinale,” 
but of a worthy rival of the best painters then 
in Rome. The ‘“ Holy Family,” now at Naples, 
is another evidence of his right to the highest 
rank in his art. Of course, in a society 
such as then lived in the imperial city, there 
were cliques and parties and favouritisms and 
jealousies. It was a society which contained a 
very large proportion of men connected with 
the arts. Besides the painters, there were 
sculptors, goldsmiths — and among them 
Cellini— medallists, architects, musicians, 
miniaturists, all manner of persons interested 
in each other’s success or failure, as few except 
artists can be, because of the keenness of their 
susceptibilities. Of course, therefore, much 
rivalry, scandal, and backbiting, nay, even 
open fighting, not to mention secret attempts 
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at assassination—for matters sometimes went 
even as far as that—and a large amount of one- 
sided criticism. That in the midst of this the 
great Florentine Cardinal, Giulio de’ Medici, 
should select Sebastiano as the one man fit to 
paint a companion picture to the ‘‘ Transfigura- 
tion,” both ordered by the cardinal for his 
cathedral at Narbonne, is a fact worth loads of 
the detraction piled up by the interested par- 
tisans of an imaginary rivalry. From the 
known gloom and haughtiness of Michel- 
angelo’s temper, it was the endeavour of the 
popes and cardinals who employed him to keep 
him and his fellow artists apart. He was un- 
doubtedly fully capable of undertakings which 
could not be given to him because of his in- 
tolerant and unsociable behaviour. He was 
rarely cordial with other artists whose prac- 
tical abilities, whatever might be their intel- 
lectual grasp, were considered by their common 
patrons as good enough for the work assigned to 
them. It was to keep him and Raffaello apart 
in their work that Michelangelo was given 
employment which sent him from the Vatican. 
Of course, he could not openly be told this. 
And, while the great sculptor became sullen and 
distant in consequence of what he believed to 
be neglect, people set him down as jealous of 
his younger rivals; and it was thought that he 
secretly supplied Sebastiano with designs, in 
order that he might successfully out-rival the 
too-clever and popular Raffaello, whose sweet- 
ness of disposition and charming manners dis- 
armed everything like jealousy or malice. 
There is absolutely no proof, either that 
Michelangelo assumed so shameful a part, or 
that Raffaello was conscious of any such 
rivalry. The expressions attributed to the 
latter with regard to this point are quite 
apocryphal; and the whole matter, with its 
corollary that Sebastiano was, consequently, an 
inferior artist, has grown out of the position 
of affairs at the Vatican which has just been 
referred to. J. W. BRADLEY. 








THE SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS AT GLASGOW. 


Tus exhibition, which opened to the public 
last Saturday, is more extensive in scale and 
more widely representative in character than 
any of the previous displays of the society. 
Hitherto its exhibitions have been restricted to 
works by its members, and up to 1882 they 
were held in connexion with the interesting 
Black and White Exhibitions of the Glasgow 
Institute. These Jatter displays having been 
discontinued, the society has now invited the 
co-operation of all painters in water-colours, 
and has brought together a gathering which 
completely fills the galleries of the institute. 

Nearly all the honorary members of the 
society contribute. The Marchioness of Lorne 
sends an effective painting of a ‘‘Sailor 
Boy,” the only work in oil that is in- 
cluded in the exhibition. Mr. Alma Tadema 
is represented by an excellent little Roman 
subject, ‘‘The Street Altar”; Sir J. D. 
Linton by his telling and dramatic picture of 
‘* Rejected”; Sir W. Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A., 
shows three slight, but delicate and artistic, 
examples of his recent work in water-colour— 
scenes of landscape and coast; and Sir John 
Gilbert sends a characteristic, though rather 
mannered, woodland subject with figures of 
‘** Banditti Gambling.” 

The president of the society, Mr. F. Powell, 
exhibits several carefully finished sea-pieces. 
His ‘‘ Sunlit Waters” is brilliant in colour and 
excellent in its expression of evening radiance, 
while his ‘‘ Opalescent Sea” renders with much 
delicate beauty the fleecy masses of many- 
tinted clouds. The broad handling of Mr. Wm. 





| M’Taggart, and his fine sense for atmosphere 
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and unity of general effect, are visible in his 
large river scene, ‘‘ The Blackbird’s Nest,” and 
in his coast scene, ‘‘ On the Dorlin” ; and Mr. 
Henry Moore is excellently represented by sea- 
pieces like ‘‘ Strudland’s Bay—Calm,” and ‘‘ A 
Bright Afternoon—Coast of France.” Mr. 
David Murray’s best works are scenes in Picardy 
—‘* The Pivot Mill,” ‘‘ Roadside Pasture,” and 
‘*A Courtyard”; Mr. Arthur Melville sends 
three of his cleverly-handled studies of Eastern 
buildings and figures; and Mr. Henry Wallis 
is represented by his gorgeously coloured 
rendering of ‘‘ An Orien’ Giass-Merchant.” 

Among the numerous members of the London 
Royal Institute who contribute are Messrs, 
H. G. Hine, J. Aumonier, G. Hayes, and F. G. 
Cotman; and Mr. W. L. Wyllie has a telling 
subject of shipping, ‘‘ The City of Rochester.” 
Most of the Scottish Academicians are repre- 
sented. Mr. MacWhirter shows delicately 
finished views of ‘‘The Arch of Titus” and 
‘“‘The Colosseum, Rome’; Mr. J. C. Noble 
sends a telling effect of evening light shed over 
harvest fields; and Mr. Alex. Sashes forcible 
—_ in the rendering of landscape and of still 

e. 

On the whole, the exhibition is an excellent 
and successful one. Very few works indeed that 
should not have been hung have found a place 
upon the walls; and it argues well for the 
future of water-colour art in the North that 
two such gatherings as the present and that 
recently closed in Edin burgh—including in all 
nearly two thousand works—should have been 
brought together in Scotland in one year. 

J. M. Gray. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


THE small collection of water-colour drawings 
by various artists more or less well known, 
which at present occupies Mr. Dowdeswell’s 
gallery in Bond Street, contains a good many 
pretty things. To this category certainly 
belong the vignettes of Thames scenery by 
F. W. Cartwright, and the small pictures of 
town and oile by C. Robertson, R.W.S. 
Among the contributors of larger drawings are 
A. W. Hunt, R.W.S., whose ‘‘ Moel Siabod ” 
is fine in colour and poetical in feeling, Sutton 
Palmer, R.A., K. Marshall, George Fripp, 
R.W.S., Clayton Adams, David Law, E. G. 
Warren, E. M. Wimperis, J. Aumonier, and J. 
Jackson Curnock. Among other charming 
drawings may be mentioned ‘‘ Sheila’s House,” 
by Lennox Browne, and ‘‘ Cookham Deane,” 
by Max Ludby; A. H. Enock is an artist 
already of repute in the North, whose drawings 
are worth noting. 


Ar the Fine Art Society are a vivid series of 
drawings of life and landscape in India and 
Cashmere by Herbert Ollivier, a gentleman 
who accompanied the Duke of Connaught 
during his recent absence in India. The artist 
has a sure hand and considerable technical 
skill, which he uses with much effect in render- 
ing the bright sunlight and colours of India. 
Some of his figures are also good, and evidently 
to be trusted. The best of them perhaps is the 
‘* Benares Toilet Club,” a clever and humorous 
study of an Indian open-air barber and his 
client; but the ‘‘Indian School at Poona,” 
‘Sari-Weaving, Poona,” ‘The Ghats of 
Benares,” and other drawings, give bright and 
veracious glimpses of Indian life. Some of the 
landscapes are of much beauty and rich in 
colour. ‘In the Lidder Valley, Cashmere, 
“Jumnotri and Gungotri,” with its snowy 
slopes covered with trees and blue shadows, 
| “The Approach to Benares "—a beautiful 
drawing—are among the best. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Hoxtman Huonvr’s great picture, the 
“Triumph of the Innocents,” will be moved 
from the Fine Art Gallery in London, on 
November 1, to Manchester, and thence to Leeds 
and Glasgow, for exhibition in those cities. 


At least half-a-dozen exhibitions will open to 
the public at the beginning of next week, with 
@ private view to-day. These are: (1) the 
twenty-third annual exhibition of pictures by 
British and Foreign artists at the French gallery 
in Pall Mall, where the special feature is a col- 
lection of the principal works of Prof. Leopold 
Carl Miiller ; (2) acollection of the works of Mr. 
Carl Haag, including several lent by the Queen, 
at the galleries of Messrs. Boussod, Yaladon, 
& Co., in New Bond Street; (3) and (4) the 
usual exhibitions of Messrs. Tooth, and Mr. 
McLean, next door to each other in the Hay- 
market; (5) the autumn exhibition of the 
Nineteenth Century Art Society, in Conduit 
Street; and (6) a novel exhibition of repro- 
ductions of ancient and modern sculpture, 
held by Messrs. Moeller & Dinkelacker, at 
Messrs. Gladwell’s galleries in Gracechurch 
Street. We may also mention, as opening at 
the same time, the eleventh annual exhibition 
of modern pictures in oil at Brighton. 


A NEW History of Art, by Mr. Francis C. 
Turner, will be published in the course of a 
few weeks by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co., who will issue at the same time Mr. 
Everitt’s work on English caricaturists. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will sell next Monday the 
library of the late John Middleton, of Chelten- 
ham, which comprises many valuable archi- 
tectural treatises and books of prints. 


THE sum required for the publication of the 
Codice Atlantico, of Leonardo da Vinci, in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, has been secured. 
It contains 399 sheets and 1,750 drawings. 
The publication will take eight years and re- 
quire an annual expenditure of £480. Among 
the principal subscribers are the King of Italy, 
the ministers, and the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarus, which has given £400. 


THE well-known bronze column in the form 
of a serpent, now at Constantinople, which is 
supposed to have served as a support for the 
votive offering of the Greeks to the temple at 
Delphis, atter Plataea, has been freshly ex- 
amined, with the result of correcting several 
errors in the commonly accepted reading. 


AT two recent meetings of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Alexandre Bertrand read a 
paper upon the three ages of stone, bronze, and 
iron. The author of this classification is 
Thomsen, of Copenhagen, who applied it with 
success to the objects found in Scandinavia. 
There we have, before the introduction of 
Christianity, three archaeological periods: (1) 
when metals were unknown and all implements 
were made of stone, and the dead were buried 
under megalithic monuments; (2) and (3) when 
metals were known, and the dead were burned, 
but in (2) the only metals known were gold 
and bronze, wh:le in (3) we find also iron and 
silver, This distinction, however, is peculiar 
to the Scandinavian peninsula, and does not 
rest upon any necessary order of development. 
The real distinction is twofold—into the age 
before metals, and the age after metals; and 
even this does not inevitably involve synchronous 
periods of time. It may be that a country was 
first colonised so late that its earliest inhabitants 
already knew the use of iron. In illustration 
of this, M. Bertrand brought forward Ger- 
many and Greece, where, he said, there are 
hardly any traces of an age of stone(?) Along 
the western and northern coasts of Europe, 
from Portugal to Denmark, several ages of 





stone may be distinguished: (1) that of 


uaternary man, contemporary with animals 
coe extinct; (2) that of 1 the cave men, who 
have left us their engravings on the horns of 
reindeer ; (3) that of neolithic man, the author 
of megalithic monuments and of lake — 
It is this last alone which is represented by 
Thomsen’s stone age in Scandinavia. A bronze 
age, according to M. Bertrand, is to be found 
only in Scandanavia and in Ireland [this seems 
to ignore the Homeric xaAxés]. It is true that in 
Gaul also bronze is the earliest metal known; 
but it is found together with stone implements 
under megalithic monuments. As to iron, its 
introduction has varied so greatly in time that 
it is absurd to talk about an iron age. In 
Africa, and notably in Egypt, iron was certainly 
in use several thousand years B.c.; in Scan- 
dinavia and in Ireland it seems to have been 
introduced about the beginning of our era; in 
Gaul perhaps from the seventh century B.c., 
though iron has been discovered together with 
bronze in megalithic monuments ; in Italy, and 
in the valley of the Danube, some centuries 
earlier than in Gaul. A bronze and aniron age 
have therefore no real existence. 


M. GeErsTER, of Neuchatel, is at present 
occupied with a series of large and careful 
photographs of the ruins of Aventicum. 
Hitherto the only obtainable photographs of 
Avenches have been very indifferent and small 
in size. 








THE STAGE. 


Tue Dramatic Students did well to revive 
Charles Lamb’s farce of ‘‘ Mr. H ’(ogsflesh) 
last Tuesday at the Gaiety. It is amusing, and 
called forth many hearty laughs from the 
audience. Why it should have been damned 
on its first production is hard to conceive ; for, 
though the plot is slight, the situations are 
good, and the explosion, when the fancied Lord 
Howard or Prince of Hesse Cassel lets out his 
real name of Hogsflesh, is effective. All lovers 
of Lamb must have been glad to see the farce. 
Douglas Jerrold’s ‘‘ Housekeeper’ was not so 
happy a choice. Though oldsters revived at it 
their memories of Charles Kean and his wife, 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, in the play, it was 
hard to feel the slightest interest in the story 
or its working out. The play has no dramatic 
value. Almost the only telling bit in it was 
Mr. Evans’s sulemn warning to the two girls 
that their married life would be misery unless 
they always kept—a corkscrew in the house. 
Miss Lillie Belmore’s simulated fear of the 
fabulous ghosts and terrors was good. The 
young lady may be congratulated on her first 
appearance in London. Why should not the 
Dramatic Students turn from the past stage to 
the future one? Surely they could have found 
among the innumerable unacted dramas stil 
in MS. one more worthy of their pains than 
Douglas Jerrold’s poor production, They, we 
hope, are among the coming lights of their own 
rofession: why should they not take the 
Sastedd off the now hidden lamps of unknown 
playwrights on which managers will not dei 
to look? Student actors might well help 
student writers to public notice. By so doing 
they would give themselves a better chance 
than they do now in trying to galvanise into 
life obsolete plays which wise old Time has 
allowed to die. At any rate, a mixture of the 
future with the past might surely be tried. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


FRAULEIN LitLI LEHMANN, prima donna from 
Berlin, and Herr Rummel gave an evening 
concert last Thursday week at the Steinway 





Hall. The lady’s success a year ago at Covent 
Garden in the arduous réle of ‘‘ Isolde” is still 
fresh in the memories of those who heard her. 
Last week she sang Wagner’s ‘“‘Traume” and 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Mignon’s Lied” with admirable taste 
and dramatic instinct. Her performance of the 
showy Aria from Mozart’s ‘‘Entfihrung aus 
dem Serail’’ was a fine specimen of vocalisation, 
but owing to the high pitch of the piano her 
high notes were not perfectly in tune. Herr 
Rummel is a first-rate pianist so far as head 
and finger work are concerned, but he some- 
times allows his feelings to get the mastery of 
him. His rendering of the Bach “Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue” and of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
op. 57, though in many respects admirable, 
was at times exaggerated. By the way, if 
pianists wish to use the Biilow versions of 
these masterpieces—and they are perfectly free 
to do so—a proper announcement ought to be 
made in the programme. Herr Rummel was 
very successful in some short solos by Mendels- 
sohn, Brassin, and Chopin. There was a good 
attendance. 

Mr. F. Corder’s overture ‘‘ Prospero” was 
played for the first time last Saturday after- 
noon at the second Crystal Palace concert. 
The stately theme for the trombones recalls, 
of course, the magician Prospero, and in the 
impetuous principal theme we detect a sea- 
motive; but although the composer has at- 
tempted to give a musical picture—it was, in- 
deed, originally intended as a prelude to a 
ballet d'action on the subject of Shakspere’s 
“‘Tempest”’—his music may be judged and 
enjoyed quite apart from the thoughts which 
occupied his mind while composing it. The 
writing is extremely clear and graceful. The 
middle section is ingenious and free from all 
eccentricity. The conclusion is, perhaps, some- 
what tame, but we must remember that it is 
not a concert overture in the strict sense of the 
term. The instrumentation is very effective. 
At the conclusion of the performance the 
composer was summoned to the platform. 
Herr F. Rummel gave a brilliant rendering of 
Liszt’s Concerto No. 1 in E flat. This work 
has a wonderful fascination for pianists, yet at 
best it is but as sounding brass or tinklin 
cymbal, Herr Rummel was deservedly muc 
applauded. He afterwards played solos by 

andel, Brassin, and Mendelssohn. The pro- 
gramme included Berlioz’s overture to ‘‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini,”” Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 

hony, and vocal music sung by Mdme. 
éléne Crosmond and Mr. Ben Davies. 

Herr Richter gave the first of a series of three 
concerts at St. James’s Hall, last Saturday 
evening. The introduction and closing scene 
from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” ara always received 
with favour, and the same must be suid of 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody in F, a clever work 
certainly, but not a greatone. The programme 
also included Wagner’s Kaiser-March, Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Egmont,” and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Carnaval 
Romain” overtures. The performances were 
all exceedingly good, though the tone of the 
strings appeared to us weaker than usual. The 
concert concluded with Schumann’s Symphony 
in D minor. If not the greatest and most 
interesting of that composer’s four symphonies, 
it contains, nevertheless, some wonderful music. 
The two middle movements are charming, but 
in the opening and closing ones the thematic 
material is dry, and it is only by skilled work- 
manship and persistent ener, that the 
composer has made much out of little. Herr 
— gave a very careful rendering of the 
work, 

Mr. Walter Bache’s annual pianoforte recital 
was held at St. James’s Hall, last Monday after- 
noon. The programme commenced with Bach’s 

relude and fugue in A flat from the second 


ook of the ‘‘ WohltemperirteClavier.” This was 
followed by Beethoven’s variations and fugue 
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in E flat (op. 35), Here there is work for head 
and hands—very much indeed for the latter ; 
but with Beethoven technical difficulties are, as}; AUTOTYPE BOOK 


they always should be, only means to an end. 


AUTOTYPE. 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) | 
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J. & R. MAXWELL’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS | ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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ustomed sk nd intelligence. Wewere less | any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
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pleased with his rendering of a selection of ten 
preludes from Chopin’s op. 28: nearly all were 
satisfactory as to technique; but there were 
points of tempo and phrasing to which we could 
not say amen. The programme included three 
studies of Liszt and three Paganini-Liszt 


Copies of Ancient 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 

Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
hotograph can be taken; 


OD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 
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Manuscripts ; | reviewer's notice.”—Public Opinion 
CHEAP EDITION of MR. RIDER HAGGARD’ 
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THE WITCH’S HEAD. By H. Rider 
ry Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” 
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cult, but at what an unmeasurable distance do oes Publishers, 


’ &e, 
‘* The reader's attention is retained throughout.”—A theneum. 





they stand from the difficult variations above 
mentioned. The former are the strivings of a 


The recital was very well attended. 


Herr Peiniger gave his first recital of the 
third series at the Steinway Hall, last Tuesday 
evening. He received much applause for his 
intelligent rendering of some _ interesting | gadress. 
solos by Lang, Brooks, and Jones, English 
composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The programme included pieces by | 
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Why was not that instrument used to accom- 
pany the English solos mentioned above ? The | 
scheme of Herr Peiniger’s is very interesting | 
and instructive. There surely might be pro- | 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES GIBBON 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


G f\ R V O C K A Romance of Powerful and 


Unflagging Interest. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, 
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UPERIOR SECONDHAND FURNI- iM 0 E D E RS H IR E SY Py + Fr Mu tives, and putting tiose in who hate the Education Act of 1870 ° 

















































Presbyterian 
», leh hilehod | . The Board is doing three times the amount of work, and doing it 
TURE.—SPILLMAN and CO,’s FURNISH- Tae original, best, and most liberal, | more effectusllv than bef Se p—and the rise from 3d, to 9d, is really unavoid- 
ING WAREHOUSES, 14 and 4, Neweuntlestreet, Strand, contain the J | 1 Th bave been occasional mistakes, but perfect w sdom and truest 
largest assortment in ‘old marqueterie, antique oak, el nt inlaid Sheraton, FOUNDED A.D 1868, | pth sae ld have saved only a fraction of the rate.”"—#reeman. 
Chippendale, Adams, and newest styies by Gillow aud others, large hand- Cash prices. Nv extra charge for time » ven economy would have y 
some sideboards, dining tabies, bookcases, cabinets, wardrobes, and bed- Tilustratea Pricd Catalogue, with full particulare of terms, post-free =| = fy. Lobb rouses elarms by ock-and-bull stories of gross extr vagances 
—= — rage a gy” nay =< = a -_. renovated and eeut F, MOEDER, | which ether «xist only in modes of statemeut, or are of iufluitesimal 
ome equal to new ; office furniture a urkey carpets, The vi | dimensions when compared with the real que-tions at issu: .We «re 
best value offered. Comparisons invited, Shippers supplied. 7 | 248, 249, ieahienemaialt <1 e anc 21, Morwell-stroet,W. persuaded tht no ps stanial cue of re od outre avagauce is yet proved 
— 7 ——w against the Scioul Board,”"— Noncon/formist. 








TWENTY-T Ww o Pp R IZE MEDALS. 7 ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, RD, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


5 Price One Penny ; 0 or, 9d. per dozen. 
RY S IRE ONCENTRATED COCOA CURES OF CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c., by 
a 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 








From Mr, WILLIAMSON, 9, South Street, Scurborough.—“I have seen 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme pow ——s F yonrs:; in canes »f Consumption, Asthma, Coughs, 
c 1 eff scts ere mo ‘ul 

Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. They give instant relief and « r.pid cure to Asthma, Consumption, Bron- 






chitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hystericel avd meee on-= 


PURE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL., |#siiteia"” hens 


From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. M E M 0 R Y & S U - C c S S 
“T have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It . 
forms a pleasant both in flavour and odour. It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
J ° 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol . London, and Sydney, Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 


e | The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 


learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
§ Mr. Ricuarp A. Proctor, and othere. 
Prof. LUISETTE, 37, NEW! Ox¥ForD STREET, Lonpon. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. ~ 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. [BRAND & CO's OWN sauce, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Str ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of porrEeD ) MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 
Surgeons of England, writes :—“‘ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest CE of BEEF 5 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
and most careful manufacture and the most retreshing and agreeable | -nGRyLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
of balms for the skin.” : 


— for INVALIDS. 
DE. DUNBAR’'S ALKARAM —or, 


“— nak dor toe a sy ae, CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
Of ail 2s. 9d. @ bottle. ot bn by 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
the first and the Medical Papers . 


. MAYFAIR, W, 
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NEW BOOKS 


;NOW BEING PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN AND WELSH. 








New Books for Boys and Girls. 


Imp. 16mo, gilt edges and bevelledjboards, price Six Shillings. 
MASTER of HIS FATE: a Tale of Swedish School- 


boy Life. By A. BLANCHE. Translated by the Rev. M. R. BARNARD, 
Author of “Sketches of Life Scenery and Sport in Norway,” “Life of Thor- 
waldsen,” &c. With Eight Dlustrations by A. Foorp HUGHES. 


The title is, perhaps, the best epitome of the aim and character of the book. . . . 
It is a tale full of stirring incident, giving pictures of school life in Sweden and social 
life in Russia and other countries of Northern Europe. Suitable for the older boys. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards and gilt edges, price Five Shillings each. 
WHO WAS PHILIP? By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 


Illustrated by A. W. CooPER. 

A tale of boy life at a public school by the Enatish Boys’ FavourITs VETERAN 
Writkr. The interest mainly turns on the presence in the school of the hero, whose 
—_s — are unknown alike to his school-fellows and himself. Suitable for 

e older boys. 


A SOLDIER BORN; or, the Adventures of a Subaltern 


in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. By J. PERCY GROVES, 
* late 27th Inniskilli Vor of From Cadet to Captain,’ ‘*‘ Charmouth 


Grange.” Illustra y ALFRED PEARCE. 

A book for the older boys, full of adventure. In following the fortunes of his 
hero, the author has also endeavoured to follow the fortunes of the 95th Regiment 
during the = in which the hero is supposed to have served init. In doing this 
the author has had the advantage of referring to the Regimental Records of the 95th, 
as well as to interesting private papers placed in his hands by an officer of that dis- 
tinguished corps. 


THE BRINY DEEP; or, Olden Times in the Merchant 


Service. Being a Narrative of the Life and Adventures of the Author, 
Captain TOM. ith Eight full-page Pictures by Captain W. W. May. 
A story of an adventurous trip in a Merchantman. Full of exciting as well as 
humorous incidents. A bright and brisk story for the boys. 


THE CRUISE of the THESEUS. By Arthur Knight, 
Eight Illustrations by Frank FELLER. 
A story of modern naval life, full of stirring adventures by sea and land, such as 
delight the hearts of the spirited boys of Old England. 


QUEER PETS, and their Doings. By Olive Thorne 


MILLER. Illustrated by J.C. BEARD. Fcap. 8vo. 
Facts of Natural History connected with a thread of story and amply illustrated. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
THROUGH a REFINER’S FIRE: a Tale. 


By 
ELEANOR HOLMES, Author of * In Time to Come,’’ &c. 


A story dealing principally with the trials and temptations of grown up girls 
entering upon the world, and Se aay more especially to illustrate the lasting evil 
resulting from a vain and thouzhtless coquetry. 


A GENEROUS FRIENUSHIP; or, The Happenings 
of a New England Summer. 


A story for older girls—sketched from life—of the doings of a number of young 
people. with a good and wholesome moral woven in the scene. The scene is laid 
partly in England and partly in America. 


A BUNCH of BERRIES and the DIVERSIONS 


THEREOF. By LEADER SCOTT, Author of “ A Nook in the Apen- 
nines,” &c., &c. Illustrated by C. Paterson. 


A book for children. about some real children, and their sayings and doings, and 
partly written by children. 


CHILD PICTURES from DICKENS. Illustrated 


fcp. 4to, paper boards, price 3s. 6d. 


This collection of the unique pictures of child character drawn by the magic! pen 
of Charles Dickens, contains: Little Nell, The Marchioness, Paul and Florence, The 
Fat Boy, Tiny Tim, Smike, Oliver Twist. 


TWO OLD POPULAR FAVOURITES. 
Price One Shilling each. 
THE DAISY; or, Cautionsry Stories, In Verse. 


Adapted to the Ideas of Children from Four to Eight Years Old. With Thirty 
Engravings by SAMUEL WILLIAMS. On Dutch hand-made paper, and in 
characteristic binding. 


THE COWSLIP; or, More Cautionary Stories. In 


Verse. By the Author of that much-admired little work entitled ‘‘ The Daisy.” 
With Thirty Engravings by SAMUEL WILLIAMS. On Dutch hand-made paper, 
and in characteristic binding. 





Gilt edges, bevelled boards, price Half-a-Crown each. 
HUGH’S SACRIFICE. By Cecil Marryat Norris, 


daughter of the late Capt. MarryaT. With fourteen illustrations by Harry 


A simple story for the younger boys, which seeks to enforce the great lesson which 
we all, young and old, need so much and find so hard to practice; the self-surrender 
which “ bearing one another’s burdens” must entail, the love for those on earth, 
which is the true test for our love for One in Heaven. 


FEARLESS FRANE;; or, the Captain’s Children. By 
MARY E. GELLIE, Author of “Stephen, the Schoolmaster,” “A Gem of an 
Aunt.” Illustrated by A. H. Coturs. 


This is a simple tale, told in easy language, of country life for young children. It 
relates the adventures of two little London-bred visitors at a farm-house in Scotland, 
and how they imperilled their lives by going in search of their father, a naval captain. 


TRUE STORIES of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By C. Brown. 
A series of sketches of memorable and sensational events which have happened 
within living memory - entertaining reading alike for young and old, and invaluable 
for purposes of reference, 


Price Eighteenpence. 
GIRLHOOD DAYS. By Mrs. Seymour. Illustrated 


by A. H. CoLtins. 
A book for girls of from ten to fifteen years, descriptive of the home life of three 
sisters in their happy girlhood days. 


New Book for the Nursery. 
LITTLE CHICKS and BABY TRICKS. A New 


Colour Book. By IDA WAUGH. A Charming Colour Book for the Babies. 


New Books for Older Readers and for 
Gift Books. 
THE WANDERINGS of the “BEETLE.” Illus- 


trated and Written by E. PRIODEAU WARREN and CHARLES F. M. 
CLEVERLY. Crown 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
From Liége to Rouen by water—the Summer Cruise of a Pair-oar up the Meuse 
and down the Aisne, the Oise, and the Seine. 


TAM O’'SHANTER. By R. Burns. [Illustrated by 
G. CRUIKSHANK. New and Cheaper Edition. Paper boards, price 5s. 
A Cheap Edition of this magnificent book, which was published at a higher price 
last year. Truth said of it on its first appearance, ‘No more superb book have 
I seen this season.” 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, By Henry W. 
LONGFELLOW. Profusely Dlustrated. Presentation Edition, 4to, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

A charming edition of this ever favourite song. The illustrations are drawn and 
engraved in the best style of the art. The book is uniform with “‘ Keble’s Christis® 
Year,” * Annie and Willie's Prayer,” “ Hark the Herald,” &c., which were sopopulat 
last year. 


WHAT IS A LADY? By the Author of “Lois 


LEGGATT,” “Left Alone,” “Tried by Fire,” £c., price 1s.; or in elegait 
square 16mo, imitation leatherette binding, price 1s. 6d. 
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